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Better Citizens—Better Soldiers 
Brigadier General C. T. Lanham 








N TIME of peace a free society regards its 
Army with distaste and often with suspicion. 
This is natural, for an Army by its very 

structure is the antithesis of everything held dear 
by a democratic community, It is authoritarian; 
nor can it compromise with that principle if it is 
to survive on the field of battle. Its leaders are 
necessarily vested with great power and are there- 
fore constantly subject to the corroding and cor- 
rupting influences that attend personal power. 
Its men, in their own interest and in the national 
interest, must acquire the habit of obedience or 
suffer for it, a process unfavorably known as regi- 
mentation. And finally, a free people do not relish 
in their midsts the incredibly destructive power 
that is unavoidably concentrated in the military 
establishment—a power so vast, so awful that the 
human mind staggers with disbelief in its pres- 
ence. These then are the facts—facts that the 
most skillful apologist can not evade. And facts 
they shall remain so long as an infantile world 
society clings to its tribal totems and invokes or- 
ganized force as its ultimate arbiter. 


THE PROBLEM 


r teary very real fears have repeatedly led 
us in previous times of peace to reduce 
our Army to a state of impotence, wall it up in 
isolated and forgotten garrisons handed down 
from frontier days, and then wipe it from our 
minds and, I am afraid, from our consciences. An 
Army can not thrive on Burke’s prescription for 
the colonies—salutary neglect. An Army aban- 
doned by the clergy, ignored by education, pil- 
loried by the press, and forsaken by the civil com- 
munity will inevitably degenerate professionally 
and rot morally. This has happened before. We 
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must not let it happen again, for in addition to 
the social evils implicit in such miasmic condi- 
tions, our military weakness invites external 
forces to destroy the very values we had sought 
by this deliberate policy to safeguard. 

Surely then, since Utopia has not yet arrived, 
we must support and sustain an Army adequate 
to the evils of the day. And since such an Army 
will of necessity embrace great numbers of our 
young men, we must see that this substantial 
period of their lives is not spent in a civic vacu- 
um, in an educational wasteland, in a moral 
slum. It is clear, therefore, that our obligation 
transcends the traditional military concept that 
our sole duty is to provide the Republic with a 
body of trained fighting men. With your help 
we must provide those fighting men with a 
healthy mental, moral, and social climate with 
full opportunity for intellectual and civic growth. 
We must return these young men to their com- 
munities not merely as master journeymen in the 
deadly trade of war but as self-respecting, mature 
citizens, strengthened by self-discipline and forti- 
fied in the democratic faith by living and work- 
ing with men of all creeds, of all origins, of all 
economic and educational levels. 

Thus, our broad objective is to produce a bet- 
ter soldier and a better citizen, for the better the 
man as a citizen the better he is as a soldier. 
Similarly, one of the objectives you pursue most 
passionately is the development of a better citizen. 
Here, then, lies our community of interest; here 
too lies our fundamental security whether the 
threat be internal or external, by ideology or by 
force. For neither an Army nor a nation can long 
survive when the philosophy upon which it stands 
has decayed or its values been lost through public 
apathy. Our first line of defense, then, rests with 
you, the educators of America, and I think in 
particular with those dedicated to the social sci- 
ences. 

Some are not inclined to agree with this view 
and yet to my mind the entire history of warfare 
bears witness to its validity. Repeatedly the great 
captains of history warn that the critical factor 
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in war lies in the moral field. From Bonaparte to 
Bradley the chain of testimony is unbroken— 
there is no substitute for the will to win. Nor are 
there substitutes for those civic factors which pro- 
duce the will to win. Doubters may read current 
object lessons in this profound truth in Greece 
and in China. Therefore, I contend that the 
foundations of our national power reside ulti- 
mately in the virtues of our government and in 
those educative processes that bring to our people 
an understanding of that shining philosophy 
upon which our country stands. 

For this reason, and others I have cited earlier, 
we of the military persuasion find ourselves en- 
gaged in activities that would startle the profes- 
sional soldier of an earlier day. In 1942, with our 
backs to the wall and with every material con- 
sideration counseling against it, we undertook a 
gigantic program of civic education—a program 
that was eventually to gather strength and grow 
until it encompassed the whole royal realm of 
education. This program brought with it a phi- 
losophy of human relations that is gradually 
eroding outworn concepts too long dignified as 
traditions. Why, in these dark days, did the Army 
launch this program? Because we had learned 
late in 1941 that great numbers of our young 
citizen-soldiers were literally ignorant of the ris- 
ing tides of darkness beyond our barrier oceans; 
and since they saw no danger, they saw no obliga- 
tion to serve, In common with all too many of 
their fellow citizens, these young men had little 
knowledge of the human values at issue in the 
world arena, values that they would soon be 
called upon to preserve at the ultimate price of 
their lives. Was it not the poet Vachel Lindsay 
who cried “Not that they die, Oh Lord, but that 
they die like sheep!”? Thus, we found the shock- 
ing fault in our armor and moved to repair it as 
best we could. It is heartening to see a national 
awakening to this grave danger, to see the coun- 
try closing ranks behind you and your work, to 
see the social sciences moving to a position of 
preeminence in the broad domain of educa- 
tion. Meanwhile, with your guidance and help 
we shall continue our effort to strengthen the 
civic consciousness of our young soldiers and to 
stimulate and advance their mental and moral 
growth. 

_ In pursuit of these good ends the Army has 
initiated many far-reaching programs—a career 
guidance program, a character guidance program, 
a strengthened and invigorated religious program 
that is crowding our chapels, and a broad in- 
formation and education program. Time does 
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not permit me to present all of these; therefore, 
I have elected to limit this discussion to our work 
in the field of information and education. 


Osjectives OF Civic EDUCATION IN THE ARMY 
E SEEK four major objectives in our in- 


formation-education work, all directed to- ~ 
wards the central target of better soldiership and 


better citizenship. First, and perhaps most impor- 
tant, we strive to foster the dignity and the in- 
tegrity of the individual soldier, in contrast to 
the traditional military anonymity that crushes 
the spirit, that leads a soldier to refer to himself 
as a dog-face, a G.I. Man can suffer no greater 
indignity than the loss of his identity. Man can 
sustain no heavier spiritual blow than the thought 
that his life or death is of no consequence. ‘Too 
often has the conviction that the individual 


iperaetepaae 


is of no importance led the soldier to the col- © 


lateral belief that his individual effort is of no 


importance either. If this thought is generated 4 


in enough men in an Army, the end result in 
battle is obvious. Therefore, we strive to build 
an officer corps that will recognize, honor, and 
preserve the dignity of the humblest soldier. At 


the same time, we use every device available to ; 


us to convince the soldier himself that his well- 
being, his aspirations, his service are all matters 


of prime importance to his Army and to his coun- 


try. We seek to fulfill the desire in every human 
heart to count for something, to be needed. 

Our second objective is to provide an answer to 
the soldier’s eternal and inevitable question 
“Why?” We base this on the fact that the Ameri- 
can soldier can be led but not driven; and to lead 
him, he must have an adequate and an intelligent 
explanation of the things he is called upon to do. 
You will recognize, of course, that this does con- 


siderable damage to that ancient school of | 
thought which contended “theirs not to question |~ 
why.” Enlightened leaders have always done their | 
best to answer this ever present question whether 1 
it was spoken or unspoken. Now, as it should be | 


in the Army of any free people, it is a funda- 


mental requirement of command whenever time / 


and security permit. 


Strangely enough, this policy has been ques- s 


tioned not only by some of our military men but 


by some of our civilian critics too. This, in com- | 


mon with the rest of the philosophy I have been 
describing to you, has been indicated as “molly- 


coddling.” It has been categorically charged by - 


some that such procedures will destroy discipline, 
without which an Army can not exist. It appears 
to us that the critics of these policies are mistak- 
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ing the shadow for the substance. Quite appar- 
ently they are bemused by that brittle counter- 
feit of discipline which is based on fear. We seek 
the tougher, more enduring discipline that is 
rooted in understanding. Nothing short of this 
has ever succeeded with the American soldier 
and nothing ever will. 

Our third aim is to bring to our young men an 
understanding and an appreciation of the Ameri- 
can ideal; to nourish that ideal; and to build an 
abiding belief in the future of our country and 
the democratic process. Here lies the very bed- 
rock of motivation. Are we impious enough to be- 
lieve that American citizens fight and die for 
seventy-five dollars a month? Do we delude our- 
selves that free men drive themselves into the in- 
ferno of battle for a beloved leader? Do we be- 
guile ourselves with the thought that men offer 
their bodies to the scourges of war for a crusade 
against something? I think not, We fight, if fight 
we must, for the preservation of the human values 
and human decencies we try to live by. As a 
people we would be fatuous indeed to place our 
trust and our future in an Army that does not 
know and does not understand the human free- 
doms they are sworn to defend. If we of the 
military or you of the civil community fail in 
this fundamental area, our national and indeed 
Western civilization itself will surely perish. 

There is a collateral matter here that I must 
touch on. The occupation soldier has been bit- 
terly criticized by many observers as an inade- 
quate representative of the American point of 
view. His youth, his immaturity, his lack of ex- 
perience have all weighed heavily against him. 
On the other hand, the identical criticism was 
leveled at his older brother during the war and 
immediately following the war. There can be no 
question that the wartime soldier and the occupa- 
tion soldier were in large measure politically il- 
literate. It is equally true, I think, that our young 
men are no match dialectically with the sophisti- 
cates of Europe. Unhappily, when driven into an 
intellectual corner, they turn too often for defense 
to our physical abundance, to our radios, our 
automobiles, our washing machines, our electric 
refrigerators, and ultimately and triumphantly 
to the American bathroom. It is unfortunate that 
we are not more skillful advocates of the philoso- 
phy we live by, not because we are in danger of 
being converted to other ways of life, for our 
studies show that the impact of European peoples 
upon the American soldier has merely intensified 
his devotion to his own country, but because 
the peoples of Europe are bewildered by men who 


appear indifferent to the political and philo- 
sophical bases of the most powerful nation in the 
world. This should be a matter of alarm to all 
of us. Even more alarming is our furious con- 
centration on sheer materialism with never a 
thought for our spiritual and moral roots. The 
Army does what it can to correct this spiritual 
insolvency, but the basic problem is not ours. 

Our fourth objective is to keep the men of 
our Army aware of the great national and inter- 
national issues that confront us from day to day 
in order that each man may understand the vital 
interest those matters hold for him as a soldier 
and as a citizen, The military man, as well as the 
civilian, is entitled to a free flow of information. 
We believe, however, that these matters are of 
such vital import to the soldier that we can not 
leave the question of his current knowledge en- 
tirely to chance or inclination. Therefore, in addi- 
tion to providing him with broad access to the 
American press and radio, we make positive pro- 
vision to bring him objective presentations of the 
more important matters transpiring in his coun- 
try and in his world and then encourage organ- 
ized discussion of those matters on duty time. 
There is no attempt to influence his thinking. On 
the contrary, every effort is made to encourage 
him to think for himself and to discuss his views 
with his fellow soldiers. The virtues of this proc- 
ess both from the military and civic points of 
view are too obvious to warrant elaboration. 

These four goals I have listed are among the 
more important on the human side of the New 
Army we are trying to develop. There are many 
derivative objectives but I believe these four are 
sufficient to make the point that the philosophy 
of the Army of 1948 is far removed from that of 
the Army of say 1939. 


PROGRAMS OF Civic EDUCATION 


HERE are many programs, as I indicated 
taro: that bear directly on the attainment 
of these ends, but in large measure the key phi- 
losophy as well as its major mechanisms are found 
in the Troop Information and Education Divi- 
sion of the Department of the Army. This Divi- 
sion has three principal operating branches— 
an Attitude Research Branch, a Troop Informa- 
tion Branch, and an Education Branch. I would 
like to outline briefly the major activities con- 
ducted by each of these. 

We can dispose quickly of the Troop Attitude 
Research Branch by stating simply that it is the 
Gallup Poll of the Army—an unfortunate para- 
phrase since November 2. In essence, this is our 
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morale radar. With this device we can measure, 
within useful margins of érror, the magnitude of 
the human as well as the material problems that 
confront us. We can and do determine the Army’s 
attitudes and opinions on everything from the 
United Nations to racial and religious prejudice, 
from the efficacy of the combat boot to the ade- 
quacy of training. This service has been of im- 
mense value to the Department of the Army as 
well as to the individual soldier. It would be a 
pity if the derision currently directed at the na- 
tional polling organizations resulted in the elimi- 
nation of the Army’s small but effective research 
agency. 

The Troop Information Branch, which I insist 
should be renamed the Civic Education Branch, 
operates a weekly Troop Information Program 
popularly known by its initials as “TIP”; the 
great Armed Forces Radio Service; an Armed 
Forces Press Service; and Armed Forces Screen 
Report; and distributes posters, maps, and mis- 
cellaneous printed and graphic materials designed 
to assist commanders in keeping their troops in- 
formed. 

From the point of view of both military and 
civic significance, our most vital troop informa- 
tion activity is the weekly troop information pro- 
gram. Material for this mandatory hour of group 
discussion is supplied in a weekly pamphlet of 
about 12 pages called Armed Forces Talks. This 
is the focal point of our information program. 
All other information activities supplement and 
strengthen it. Through this device we keep before 
our troops on a world-wide basis such crucial 
topics as the United Nations, the Marshall Plan, 
the Truman Doctrine, prejudice, communism in 
the United States, inflation, organized labor, sim- 
ple geopolitical discussions, studies of our gov- 
ernment from local to national level, atomic 
energy, the soldier’s duty to vote, and comparable 
matters of national concern. The program is not 
all we wish it to be. Progress, though slow and 
difficult, has nevertheless been steady. In time, 
and with patience, it shall win the intellectual 
and emotional acceptance it must have in order 
to attain its full effectiveness. 

The Armed Forces Radio Service serves our 
men overseas by means of some fifty standard- 
wave stations located in the occupied countries. 
From headquarters in Los Angeles, about sixty 
hours of transcriptions go out to these stations 
each week. Most of the programs are, of course, 
entertainment, but these are supplemented by a 
heavy proportion of our best domestic public 
service programs and our own productions that 


deal in large part with the field of civic enlighten- 
ment. Thus we run continuing series that deal 
with the evolution and meaning of our freedoms, 
with the occupation soldier as a representative 
of his country, with the theme of the melting pot 
that has never boiled over, with the contribution 
of the foreign born to our culture and our sci- 
ence, with progress reports on the United Na- 
tions, and always of course around-the-clock pres- 
entation of news from the wire services, The 
values of this service to our isolated garrisons in 
Korea, Alaska, the forgotten islands of the Pacific, 
Trieste, Austria, and Germany are patent. From 
the vast volume of mail we receive, it would ap- 
pear that the secondary audience of foreign na- 
tionals, though an incidental target, is of equal 
importance. 

Through our Armed Forces Press Service in 
New York we still serve some 700 soldier papers. 
These vary from the great theater-type papers 
such as Stars and Stripes with mass circulation 
to the small unit papers designed to promote a 
sense of unity and pride in organization. 

Once a month we produce a short motion pic- 
ture under the general title, “Armed Forces 
Screen Report.” Some of our better known pic- 
tures are: It’s Your America, Don’t Be a Sucker, 
Seeds of Destiny (an Academy Award winner), 
The Negro Soldier, A Tale of Two Cities (Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki), and comparable subjects. 
Work is currently going forward on three pic- 
tures dealing with the problems of peace in 
Europe, in Asia, and at home. In addition to our 
own productions, we buy prints of selected sub- 
jects from such educational series as The March 
of Time and This Is America. Here as in our 
other information activities the purpose is to 
keep the soldier alert, interested, and informed 
and to supply in part, at least, a remedy for those 
ancient occupational diseases of the military— 
apathy, boredom, and mental corrosion. 

Space does not permit further elaboration of 
our information activities, although it is diff- 
cult to grasp the magnitude of that civic under- 
taking from this thumbnail sketch. 

The third activity of Troop Information and 
Education deals with education. First, may I em- 
phasize that educational] policies for this program 
are determined by a committee consisting of 
eleven distinguished civilian educators and two 
representatives from each of the educational di- 
visions of the three services. I should also like to 
emphasize that the Armed Forces do not award 
academic credits, diplomas, or degrees. These are 
the prerogatives of civilian education. 
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CONTINUING PROGRESS 


HE Army’s education program centers in the 
T tinitea States Armed Forces Institute, popu- 
larly known as USAFI, which is located in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, The Institute provides our troops 
with correspondence courses and lesson service, 
with tests and study guides for individual or 
group study, with educational guidance, and with 
tests and examinations which constitute the basis 
of civilian academic credit. It also provides the 
serviceman’s high school, college, or employer 
with detailed records of his accomplishments. 
The decision to award or not to award credit is, 
of course, the school’s. It is significant, we think, 
that this program is currently recognized in 48 
states, the District of Columbia, and our terri- 
tories. 

We have been particularly elated to find that 
organized class instruction, started experimen- 
tally some two and a half years ago, is skyrocket- 
ing. More than 50,000 men are now regularly at- 
tending these classes. This is still more remark- 
able when one considers that these classes are con- 
ducted on off-duty hours by part-time instructors 
from neighboring educational institutions. Over- 
seas our educational centers are staffed by instruc- 
tors from the United States employed on a full- 
time basis. As might be expected, our educational 
programs run the full range of education from 
literacy training through college study. 

In launching this program, and indeed in 
maintaining it after the war, we were confronted 
as usual by the disciples of the status quo. Quote 
these doleful folk: “There is no time for non- 
military education in an Army. . . . Men come 
into the Army to escape education, . . . Educa- 
tion is none of the Army’s business.” The an- 
swers to these objections are now matters of his- 
torical record. Today more than 250,000 men are 
voluntarily pursuing some form of non-military 
education on their own time. More than five 
thousand men a month are qualifying for their 
high school diplomas or certificates of equiva- 
lency through participation in these educational 
programs, and with the splendid cooperation of 
civilian education. Thousands upon thousands of 
men who had indeed enlisted in the Army to es- 
cape from high school have been encourged to 


resume their studies and have gone on to win 
their high school diplomas and to begin college- 
level work. These are matters of great moment to 
the Army and of great significance to our coun- 
try. It would be unfortunate, indeed, if this pro- 
gram were ever abandoned, for in point of fact, 
dollar for dollar our educational program pro- 
vides our country with one of the most profitable 
investments it can make in its Armed Forces. It 
provides us with an alert soldiery; it pays rich 
dividends in terms of prestige for the man in 
uniform; it is one of the primary inducements in 
attracting high quality volunteers; and, finally, 
it represents a permanent social gain to the Re- 
public. 

These, then, are some of the innovations you 
will find in your Army of today. You will not 
find perfection. You will not find that every offi- 
cer is an Eisenhower or a Bradley or even a com- 
petent practitioner in the difficult art of leading 
his fellow soldier. But you will find that the 
doors and windows of the Army are open and 
that a clean, invigorating wind is blowing away 
the accumulated cobwebs of a narrow and fruit- 
less traditionalism. A good start has been made. 
It cannot be continued without the interest, the 
understanding, and the support of the American 
people. It cannot succeed if your sons come to us 
imbued with a hatred of their Army and a con- 
tempt for the corps of officers. It cannot succeed 
if these young people have not learned that there 
are some values in this world worth fighting for 
and, if need be, worth dying for since the alter- 
natives are too dreadful for the free man to con- 
template. Affirmatively, they must understand the 
world in which they live and their part in that 
world; they must learn that every privilege, every 
right, every freedom carries a corresponding obli- 
gation; and, finally, they must bring with them 
the knowledge that tyranny in Bulgaria, starva- 
tion in Greece, treason in Malaya, or civil war in 
China, are of intimate and deadly concern to 
every man in every corner of the earth. Some- 
how they must learn the lethal significance of 
that lethal line, “Ask not for whom the bell tolls. 
It tolls for thee.” Given that clarity of perception 
and that moral strength, neither we nor the 
world need go in fear of the future. 





Morale is the quality of the spirit of the whole. It is the product of many elements, 
among them hope, determination, health, consciousness of strength, confidence—in the 
cause, the officers, the other men, the wisdom of the war program, the strategy, and the 


tactics—and belief in God. ... 


It is confidence, not merely individual but collective. 


Morale is no more the sum of the feelings of the individuals than public opinion is the 
sum of individual opinions. It is the spirit of the whole. (Luther H. Gulick, Morals and 


Morale. New York: Association Press, 1919. P. xi.) 





An Educator Visits Turkey 


Emil Lengyel 








HE world has heard much about the late 

Mustapha Kemal Ataturk, founder of the 

Turkish Republic, but it has not yet 
learned to appreciate the full significance of his 
mission. It may be that no attempt has been 
made to understand the causes of his spectacular 
innovations. We know that he removed the 
Turk’s turbans, replacing them with hats. Not 
so widely recognized is the fact that this was 
merely a symbolic act; Ataturk was far more 
interested in what was in the mind of the modern 
Turk than in what he wore on his head. 

The world is also familiar with Turkey’s ex- 
change of her Arabic script for a Latin script. 
Anyone who failed to conform with this govern- 
ment requirement lost his livelihood. We can 
understand the boldness of this innovation if we 
try to imagine ourselves being compelled to ex- 
change our long-hand writing for a far more efh- 
cient compulsory short-hand. 


HESE and many other measures provided 
yf coment the framework of the new Turkish 
life. The contents were provided by education. 

Under the Ottoman Empire education was al- 
most exclusively religious, The attitude of the 
government of the Sultan was prescribed by the 
position of that mighty potentate. He was the 
secular ruler of the Ottoman Empire, and, in 
addition, the religious head, Caliph of all Islam. 
That not all Islam took his claim to that title too 
seriously is another matter. 

Imperial Turkey was, therefore, something of 
a theocracy, and its publicly-sponsored education 
was also theocratic. “If it is in the Koran, what’s 
the use of repeating it elsewhere? If it is not in 
the Koran, it need not be known.” Education 
centered around that Sacred Writ; scholarship 
centered in religious schools attached to the 
mosques. Scientific titles, such as mufti and ulem- 








“Most of what follows,” the author writes, “is 
based on my observations in Turkey last year.” Dr. 
Lengyel, the author of Turkey and other books about 
the Balkans and the Middle East, is an associate 
professor of education at New York University. 
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ma, were conferred upon scholars familiar with 
Koranic law. 

An idea of the status of Turkish education un- 
der the Empire can be gained by recalling that 
when the Turkish Republic was proclaimed in 
1923 primary school pupils numbered only about 
350,000 children. Even five years later, 80 percent 
of all over eighteen years of age were illiterate. 

Mustapha Kemal was fully aware of the impor- 
tance of education in the task of turning Turkey 
into a modern country. Under his rule, the num- 
ber of schools increased year after year, with a 
corresponding increase in the number of stu- 
dents. He instilled his own belief in the revolu- 
tionary potentialities of progressive education 
into his collaborators. He died in 1938, and the 
government has been carried on since then under 
the Presidency of his close friend and co-adminis- 
trator, Ismet Inénii. It was ten years ago that 
Turkey embarked upon that revolutionary ex- 
periment which has turned out to be most use- 
ful and which may be looked upon as a land- 
mark in Middle Eastern education. 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM 


ARGE-SCALE educational reform requires 
far more than a written program. It must 
have buildings, equipment, and teachers, Build- 
ings could be secured quite easily, for the govern- 
ment could always requisition a couple of rooms 
in the house of the rich man of the village. But 
teacher-training was a real problem. If the gov- 
ernment was to stamp out illiteracy and remold 
the Turkish world into the image of the West, it 
had to have more teachers in a hurry. That is 
how the Village Institute (Kéy Enstitiisii) came 
into existence. 

The basic idea of the Village Institute is to 
comb the elementary schools of the country for 
prospective teachers. After five years of a Spartan 
life of concentrated work in the institutes, they 
are assigned teaching positions under the watch- 
ful eyes of higher authorities. 

Today there are twenty-one such institutes es- 
tablished all over the country. The most impor- 
tant of these is near a village called Hasanoglan, 
some 34 kilometers northeast of the new Turkish 
capital, Ankara. 
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ASANOGLAN Village Institute is located 
in a typical Anatolian countryside, which 
scholarly Turks describe as “Texas-type country.” 
(Texans would probably protest the comparison.) 
The Anatolian countryside is semi-arid, of vary- 
ing shades of grey, and not too stimulating. The 
village itself is situated about a mile from the in- 
stitute, and nothing is more revealing of the 
revolutionary changes in Turkish education than 
a comparison of the village and the institute. 

Hasanoglan is one of 40,000 Turkish villages 
scattered over a sprawling country of nearly 
20,000,000 people. A quarter of a century ago 
it had probably one literate person—the reader 
of the Koranic law. On my recent visit the 
village chief (mukhtar) told me that the entire 
adult population was literate. His statement may 
have been a slight exaggeration, or the high de- 
gree of literacy may result from the nearby vil- 
lage institute. 

The institute itself is a group of stone houses, 
including classrooms, a model school, an open- 
air stage, workshops, dormitories, and a com- 
munity kitchen, In America the place would be 
considered unpretentious, but Hasanoglan is not 
America. 

The total enrollment of the Institute at the 
time of my visit was 1,050, and of these about 
one-half were preparing to be village teachers. 
The ages of the students preparing for this type 
of teaching ranged from eleven to sixteen. The 
other students, somewhat older, were preparing 
to teach in secondary schools and to serve as 
health officers in sanitation institutes supported 


by the government. About 15 percent of the stu- ° 


dents were girls, In the United States the propor- 
tion of the sexes would be different, but we must 
never forget that we are dealing with Turkey. 
Less than a generation ago women were shut up 
in “harems,” and would have been stoned if they 
had dared to show their unveiled faces in public. 
Today there is apparently no feeling of superi- 
ority on the part of the boys. 

At the time of my visit a group of students 
were rehearsing a play on the open-air stage. 
They were so engrossed in their work that I was 
not noticed, even though strangers do not drop in 
every day. 

The books teachers read are always a good in- 
dication of their interest. I was interested, there- 
fore, in the books on the personal shelves of the 
student teachers. The books were predominant- 
ly English, mostly pedagogical books published in 
the United States. This in itself is interesting, for 
Turkey was, under the old regime, a French cul- 


tural satellite. I noticed such specialized studies 
as a book on Rural Community Organization. 

The gymnasium of the school was equally 
revealing. Sports were little known in this part 
of the world under the empire. Now, under the 
republic, ball games have become extremely pop- 
ular. Store-room doors everywhere bore labels 
such as fudball and hendball. 

After five years at Hasanoglan, or one of the 
other village institutes, the young people are as- 
signed to village schools, There they remain un- 
der the surveillance of government inspectors un- 
til they prove their mettle. After that they be- 
come full-fledged teachers. If they fail to show 
their worth, they are sent home. 

The twenty-one village institutes have a stu- 
dent body of 15,000, and a graduate body of near- 
ly 10,000, They are expected to graduate some 
2,000 teachers during the current school year. 

Turkey today has about 2,500,000 children 
of elementary school age, and of these about 
1,500,000 attended school during 1947-1948. The 
number of elementary school buildings is close to 
16,000, and as the Minister of Education, Resat 
Semsettin Sirer, pointed out to me in Ankara, the 
government plans to open 2,000 elementary 
schools every year. 

Turkey has a long way to go, and the Turks 
know it. They say they are doing their best, but 
the cost of a wartime economy is high. When 
they are able to return to a peacetime economy, 
they will be able to spend more on education. 

No other country has gone as far in moderniz- 
ing its old institutions and ways of life as the for- 
mer Ottoman Empire. But few countries had 
such a long road to travel. The visitor is re- 
minded of the fact that national habits take a 
long time to change, even though the government 
itself assumes the responsibility for the reforms. 
On the one hand, there is the drive to change the 
old, which is recognized as inferior. On the other 
hand, there is the resistance of long-established 
habits. The visitor sometimes feels that in Tur- 
key he is witnessing an example of the irresistible 
force meeting the immovable object. 


HE founders of modern Turkey had a 
dream, and they are impatient to turn it into 
a reality. They built the village school at Hasa- 
noglan with the help of the village itself. It re- 
quires but twenty minutes to go from the school 
to the village; yet in that twenty minutes one 
moves as slowly as in the days of Suleyman the 
Magnificent. 
This is true also of education in Turkey, The 
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avowed object of the reforms was to develop an 
educational program that would motivate a more 
progressive way of life. It would be unfair to the 
makers of modern Turkey to say that they have 
gotten nowhere with their ideas. Grandfather 
Mustapha would certainly disown grandchild Fa- 
tima in the modern Turkish school room. But 
Fatima and Mahmet and the other hundreds of 
thousands of Turkish children are far removed 
from the status of little John and Joan in an 
American school. The new teacher, just arrived 
in the village from his training at Hasanoglan, 
is bursting with the desire to introduce ultra- 
modern methods. Somehow these methods do 
not seem the same in Turkey as in the United 
States. The teachers are not to blame, and the 
children are not to blame. Time, and the spirit 
of the place, is at fault. It will be a long time be- 
fore John Dewey, the patron saint of Turkish 
educators, will have a chance to practice what 
he preaches in Turkey. 


KALABA 


UT Turkish teachers are doing their best. 
Nowhere was this as evident as it was in a 
school where I least expected it. In the village of 
Kalaba, another group of mud-huts in Anatolia, 


I visited a school for delinquent boys, eleven to 
fifteen years of age. The boys were in the school 
movie when I arrived—a sign of progressive edu- 
cation. The tool-rooms and work-shops were 
highly adequate for a Middle Eastern country— 
another point scored by progress. The director, 
M. Abdulkadir, was a triumph of progressive edu- 
cation, with his youthful spirit and smiling eyes. 

The movie over, he lined up the boys in the 
school yard, colorful with flowers planted by the 
students. One hundred and thirty-eight boys 
stood before us. I asked M. Abdulkadir to point 
out the youngest. He called the name of Ahmed, 
and a squat little fellow of eleven broke ranks, 
a big, happy smile on his face. Just by looking at 
the boy you realized the great advantages of 
progressive education as practiced at the school. 
A bigger boy stepped forward with Ahmed. 
When questioned, the director explained that 
this was Mustapha, fifteen years of age, and that 
his function was that of “‘baby-sitter” to Ahmed. 
This, indeed, was the supreme triumph of pro- 
gressive education in an industrial school for de- 
linquent boys in the heart of Turkey. 

I asked the director about discipline problems. 
He assured me that there were none. No signs of 
coercion or duress were in evidence. Everything 
was wide open, with no bars or gates. 


At my request, M. Abdulkadir related the his- 
tories of some of the boys. Most of them were in 
for murder; some for rape. Only about half a 
dozen were in for theft. There was cause for re- 
joicing in this, the director said with radiant 
eyes. The children were murderers, including 
Ahmed and Mustapha, not because they were 
basically bad but because they were oversensitive 
about honor, their own and that of their fami- 
lies. A Turkish boy with a strong sense of honor 
and amour propre will fight for his honor in his 
country as well as outside of it. Crimes against 
property, such as theft, would, however, be an 
entirely different matter. That would be a sign of 
moral decadence. The director was not discour- 
aged. “His boys,” he predicted, “would be turned 
into useful citizens through their environment 
and education.” 

To a visitor from the Western world, the di- 
rector’s evaluation of the boy’s crimes is incom- 
prehensible. I thought, as he talked, of the great 
variations among cultures, and it seemed obvious 
to me that in the task of developing world under- 
standing we must be far more realistic than we 
have been in the past. It is not going to be easy 
for us to understand other peoples, and for them 
to understand us. 


CONCLUDING THOUGHTS 


MERICAN educators can profit from a study 
of the modern Turk’s achievements. The 
Turk’s have pulled themselves out of illiteracy 
by their own bootstraps. The lesson in self-help 
can be useful to educators called upon to assist 
foreign countries in establishing new educational 
programs, especially countries with small budgets. 
The Turkish educational experiment is par- 
ticularly significant for another reason. Modern 
Turkey has set out to build an ultra-modern 
house in which to live, one which will replace 
the Stone Age hut that characterized the deca- 
dent Oriental despotism of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. Many of the leaders of the new Turkey 
hope to create a virile democracy along Occiden- 
tal lines. They recognize the key position that 
education must occupy in this new structure. 
Educators in the United States, particularly edu- 
cators whose primary concern is with the social 
studies, have much to contribute to the Turks 
and to other national groups struggling with this 
problem of fundamental concern to the entire 
world. My trip last summer reconfirmed my con- 
viction that we must help, but it also convinced 
me that we, in turn, have much to gain from the 
experiences of others. 
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Ninth Grade Social Studies 


Harold L. Bitting 








HE ninth grade course in social studies is 

today the subject of major attention by 

curr.culum builders. Recognizing the in- 
adequacies of the traditional textbook courses in 
occupations, community civics, and geography, 
teachers have been seeking a more functional con- 
tent with more direct appeal to the student. 

In 1941, the social studies faculty at Lyons 
Township High School began a revision of the 
ninth grade social studies course. Through seven 
years of cooperative planning, the course has de- 
veloped into one making a vital contribution to 
the training of our freshman boys and girls. 

Several premises were fundamental in con- 
structing the course: 

1. Duplication of the content of the social studies 
courses of the elementary school must be held to a mini- 
mum. There must be cooperative development of the cur- 
riculum through the twelve year program. 

2. The objectives of the course must be cooperatively 
established through joint planning of students and 
teacher. 

g. Within the broad outline of content, students and 
teacher must cooperatively agree upon problems which 
seem worth exploring. 

4. The course must be sufficiently flexible so that 
materials developed by the guidance experts may be cur- 
ricularized as soon as the information appears to be of 
worth-while value. 

5. A unifying theme must continue throughout the 
course so that each unit appears to be an integral part 
of the total picture. 

6. Each classroom must take on the function of a 
laboratory with a rich store of supplementary books, pam- 
phlets, current events magazines, maps, and films. 

7. Evaluation of student progress must be made in 
terms of the objectives of the course. 


With these seven premises in mind, we held 
weekly faculty meetings over a period of several 
years. At these meetings we discussed objectives, 
content, methods of securing student participa- 
tion in planning, materials, timing of the units 
to be covered, and testing devices. 








The author of this account of a cooperative enter- 
prise in building a social studies curriculum for the 
ninth grade is chairman of the social studies depart- 
ment in the Lyons Township High School and Junior 
College, La Grange, Illinois. 








PROBLEMS 


UR first serious problem was that of avoid- 
ing serious duplication of grade school con- 
tent. This was difficult since our students were 
graduates of ten different grade schools under six 
different administrative heads. Some of the grade 
schools taught two years of American history in 
the upper two years, others taught one and one- 
half years of history and one semester of a weil 
organized civics course. Cooperative meetings be- 
tween grade and high school teachers helped to 
reveal the areas of duplication. Agreements were 
made on units to be covered so that social educa- 
tion might progressively develop year by year. 

Secondly, while still teaching a content that 
we knew must be changed, general objectives 
were agreed upon by the faculty. Students were 
then consulted for their ideas of what behavior 
patterns, attitudes, and skills should be set up 
as objectives of the course. Often, to the amaze- 
ment of faculty members, student groups would 
emerge from two or three hours of heated discus- 
sion with a list of objectives almost identical to 
those tentatively decided upon by the faculty. 

The results have been gratifying. It is not un- 
common for students to voluntarily refer to the 
established objectives as the course progresses. 
When students understand and are in agreement 
with course objectives, self evaluation becomes 
relatively simple, motivation is noticeably im- 
proved, and democracy begins to operate. 

A third problem was that of reaching agree- 
ment upon the content of the course and the 
units to be studied. The faculty decided to center 
the work of the course in the following topics: 


1. Student opportunities in Lyons Township High 
School 

. Our Civic Life Together 

. Living Together in One World 

. Earning a Living Together 

. Sharing the Highway 


oI» OO Ww 


The content of each unit, the problems for in- 
vestigation, and the order in which the material 
is taken up are subjects upon which student 
opinion has a great deal of influence. The fact 
remains that there is an established body of in- 
formation that must be covered by each class. 
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The problem under discussion, however, may not 
be the same in any two classes. But, the material 
brought to bear upon the solution of the prob- 
lems may be relatively the same in all sections. 
For example, in a consideration of the problem of 
reaching international agreements, students 
might be investigating the Palestine problem, 
the United States-Russian conflict, or the Dutch 
control of Sumatra, and still find need for learn- 
ing the machinery of international diplomacy 
and treaty making, the necessity of international 
trade, and the necessity for sound currency in all 
nations. The fact that students may select their 
problems within each unit gives an element of 
democratic practice and an improved motivation. 

Such a method of teaching requires a very re- 
sourceful instructor who is ready and capable of 
directing student interest and activity into chan- 
nels which will make it necessary that the pupils 
secure required information and apply it to the 
solution of an actual problem. Teaching such a 
content organization makes it possible to open 
a unit with the use of a film, through the discus- 
sion and analysis of a current news item, or 
through a class discussion. The instructor be- 
comes an opportunist who capitalizes upon stu- 
dent interest, leads it and directs it into channels 
where motivation is high and where materials 
become functional and purposeful. 

Obviously, the chronological coverage of any 
single text or group of texts is not planned. On 
a given day, no two teachers are likely to be 
carrying on exactly the same activity. Nor is it 
likely that a teacher will be carrying on identical 
activities in any two sections of his classes, Yet 
the framework of content is constantly in the 
mind of the teacher and students, for a skeleton 
outline is in the hands of all class members. 

The fourth premise refers to flexibility with 
reference to the units, as well as to the basic con- 
tent within the unit. It was only last year that the 
unit, “Sharing the Highway,” was taken over 
from the guidance program and made an integral 
part of the freshman course. It proved to be the 
most popular unit of the year. Within the units, 
content also changes. This has been particularly 
true of the unit, “Living Together in One 
World.” 

The fifth premise has been particularly impor- 
tant. It has been the most difficult of accomplish- 
ment. We have made our greatest strides during 
the current year by developing a pattern which 


has become the underlying structure for each 
unit. Students are made aware that the course is 
a study of the fundamentals of group living. In 
the study of each group, six areas of investiga- 
tion are summarized: 


1. What is the fundamental “machinery” existing to 
make group life function smoothly? 

2. What are the democratic controls that direct the 
actions of the group? 

3. What are some of the areas of conflict in group 
living? 

. What democratic principles underlie the solution of 
these conflicts? 

. What are the responsibilities of the individual 
toward the group? 

. What benefits does the individual receive from the 
existence of the group? 


It is in the discussion of these questions relating 
to each group that the real principles of demo- 
cratic living are discovered. As the study of one 
group is extended into the study of the next, the 
patterns of democratic machinery, controls, and 
responsibilities become ever clearer as the simi- 
larities are noted. The attitudes and necessary 
behavior patterns for successful group life be- 
come increasingly obvious. 

By this time the sixth premise needs little 
elaboration, To attempt the experiment already 
outlined has made necessary the expenditure of 
several thousand dollars. The use of twenty four 
films in itself involves no small expense. Several 
hundred volumes, plus extensive pamphlet col- 
lections, are also a part of each laboratory. 


INALLY, a course must be evaluated in 

terms of how well students have demon- 
strated growth and achievement. Testing factual 
information is relatively easy. A cooperative unit 
test has been devised for most of the units. A stu- 
dent self-appraisal technique is being experimen- 
tally used. Individual conferences are widely 
used. Written reports are being sent to the home 
analyzing performance both above and below 
those expected of the student. Within our limited 
time we are attempting to do some testing for at- 
titudes and skills. We still think this area re- 
quires much more attention. 

The course is still on an experimental basis. 
It will probably continue to remain so. To crys- 
tallize it, to put it into a textbook, would destroy 
the very thing we have sought to develop. It is a 
growing project of a teacher-student planned 
course in democratic living, 
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The Educational Film 


Louise I. Capen 








HE American high school is not an edu- 

cational antique shop cluttered with 

musty pedagogical relics, outmoded curios- 
in-print, faded remembrances, and freak learn- 
ings. To the contrary, it vibrates with more 
modern zest than is familiar inside many a com- 
munity circle. 

The high school has pioneered courageously to 
outposts of achievement far removed from the 
shackles of certain backward practices in thought 
and action indulged up and down and around 
our Main Streets. The high school curriculum has 
been enriched immeasurably with powerful op- 
portunities to accentuate the value of learning 
by seeing, by listening, by doing, by being, and 
by thinking—five fundamental resources of learn- 
ing that are not isolated experiences. They are 
interwoven as a composite adventure. No one of 
them functions singly. Each contributes its share 
to a realization of the value of being intelligently 
alert. 

First among recent curricula arrivals is the 
educational film, a relatively new learning tool 
that has embedded itself in the school scene with 
every intention of becoming a permanent fixture. 
The film has lately enrolled its younger brother, 
the radio, in our curriculum. It is but a matter of 
time before a new-born babe, television, will 
leave its present cradle confines for the freedom 
of the classroom. All these innovations augur 
well. The more plentiful the learning resources, 
the better the schooling for competent citizen- 
ship in the American way of life. 

The film has already given ample evidence of 
its educative effectiveness. Formerly, teachers had 
to journey afield in continuous quest of reality 
with which to stir the immobility of the printed 
page. The halftone portrayal of a mummy, en- 
tombed in a text, supplemented by an actual mu- 








Miss Capen, head of the Social Studies Department 
in Barringer High School in Newark, New Jersey, 
author of widely-used textbooks and an experienced 
classroom teacher, here discusses a method for the 
use of educational films that she has used in her 
own classes. 








seum exhibit, makes convincing documentation. 
But this well-known technique of augmenting 
the abstract with the tangible has lost some of its 
savour under the pressure of a greatly accelerated 
living tempo. Teachers have felt less and less in- 
clined to journey very far from the classroom 
because of increasing risks involved in these un- 
dertakings. Now, as if by the magic wave of a 
wand, much of life can be captured and mirrored 
in a way never before possible. Small wonder 
teachers welcome an instrument that surmounts 
distance and time. By means of it, groups can 
move out of the present into the past by merely 
shifting from classroom to darkroom. Teachers are 
not, however, nearly as concerned with the novel- 
ty of this offering as with its educative useful- 
ness. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE USE OF FILMS 


VERY high school curriculum needs the in- 

spiration of a visual aids studio in order to 
expand its breadth of comprehension and its 
width of time-reach, The simplest way is to have 
a unit set apart by itself, or improvised by con- 
verting a regular classroom by means of dark 
shades, an electric outlet, a display screen, and a 
projector. The latter can be operated by teachers 
or by a staff of pupil technicians known as the 
visual atds crew. These pupils can be trained 
and guided by a member of the faculty, plausi- 
bly a teacher of science whose acquaintance with 
things mechanical tends toward ease of “know 
how” and safeguarding of the equipment. This 
project as an all-school service deserves high 
priority approval from the faculty. 

What happens when a class group moves to a 
film showing? The worst thing that can happen 
is for a class, or a teacher, or both to regard 
the experience as a by-product of education, or 
“time off” from the due process of learning. Such 
an attitude is ruinous to the pedagogical, psycho- 
logical value of the film at school. The major task 
of the teacher is to condition classes against such 
illusions. This is a step to be taken cautiously 
and subtly. A favorable audience climate for the 
school film can be planned in advance of its 
scheduled booking. This means that the class will 
not attend the film showing unprepared for the 
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message of the screen. It is the teacher who must 
guide, and to do this he must have an acquaint- 
ance with the picture and a profile of the class. 

Although some teachers have frequently gone 
directly to the task of showing a film without giv- 
ing attention to ways and means of interrelating 
learning-by-watching with learning-by-studying, 
there are many teachers who have discovered the 
core-course ability of the screen to wing out in 
many learning directions. The need for learning 
followed by the desire to learn is without doubt 
the most important determiner of educative 
goals. The responsibility of the proper utiliza- 
tion of the school film is not a mechanical one. 
Preparation for its use as a learning agent is the 
real crux of the matter of coordinating course 
content and film facts, In order to make certain 
that a film provides knowledge which is func- 
tional—an unswerving teaching goal—the teacher 
can follow these simple rules: 


1. Preview the film to make certain that the promises of 
its title and the claims of the catalog blurb do not fall 
short of the objectives of the regular program of study. 
2. Set aside a “block of time” for the project because, 
properly handled, it involves the gathering of data; re- 
quires the building of appropriate skills; demands train- 
ing; rests heavily on student responsibility; and operates 
on the broad basis of careful organization. 


Those experienced in handling education 
through the medium of the film are convinced 
that goal emphasis in film education should be on 
quality outcomes rather than on the quantity of 
material covered. Every film, no matter what its 
coverage, represents professional opportunity to 
work toward the formation of right ideals, train- 
ing in techniques of cooperation, growth in ini- 
tiative, and the exercise of mutual respect and 
courtesy in all human relationships. 

To attain these skills requires considerable 
forethought. Recognizing the broad scope and 
tremendous impact of screen revealment on the 
adolescent, the wise teacher wants to feel equal 
to the task of presenting and implementing a film 
instead of impotent and insecure during the 
project. A common characteristic of the commer- 
cial film and the school film lies in the equal 
appeal of both to a normal human desire for 
change and action and, at times, escape from the 
living drives, however temporary. Young people, 
especially, feel strong yearnings to identify them- 
selves with adventuresome experiences. At the 
same time they like to be in groups of their own 
age because they feel more secure than when with 
others. 

Because of youth goals such as these, the 





teacher can rest assured that not many noses will 
wrinkle over a film that educates—not if the way 
to and away from the film is paved with appeal- 
ing grace of management. 

Teachers should provide classes with a broad 
background scope of data as groundwork knowl- 
edge for viewing the film. This “lead-lesson” is 
conducted in the classroom preliminary to the 
actual showing of the film. It provides pupils 
with working knowledge which enables them to 
weigh the worth of a film without the danger of 
being swept from the moorings of sound think- 
ing, or lost in the showing itself. As a prerequisite 
to the darkroom assignment, each class group 
must be made aware of desirable audience beha- 
vior reactions. Serious consideration of proper lis- 
tening and watching techniques must be included, 
in justice to youthful needs. The leisure habits 
of the adolescent cannot be viewed at school as 
isolated experiences belonging more to com- 
munity than to school membership. Many of our 
young people are involved in surprisingly dreary 
lives. The school has the opportunity to offer 
wholesome screen displays to the many adoles- 
cents in need of replenishment for their normal 
yearnings for optimism, humor, faith, and action. 
It is a mistaken notion that high school educa- 
tion exists solely to develop skilled intellectuality. 
Youthful fondness for adventure and humor de- 
mands the therapeutic treatment made possible 
by the screen. This is part of the preparation for 
adulthood to which young people are entitled as 
junior citizens. 


AN ILLUSTRATION 


Y WAY of illustration, a film showing was re- 
cently arranged for a freshman class group 
(Grade IX) enrolled in a course called Occupa- 
tions (vocational guidance). The conduct of this 
course was such that the recitations were pat- 
terned, largely, on a socialized method basis. In 
anticipation of the film, Lobstertown,' the class 
was asked to select from its membership a com- 
mittee of five to meet with the teacher to preplan 
this film project as an integrated part of the 
course study and learning procedure. The com- 
mittee selected a chairman from its membership. 
Meeting after school, this group of five, and 
the teacher, constructed a working outline de- 
signed for a lesson period to “key off” class mem- 
bers on the best association tangents between 
the film and class learning needs. The teacher 


*From Films Incorporated, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York. 
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had seen the film and was able to give the com- 
mittee a word-picture of its content. Four major 
areas of consideration were covered in the out- 
line, and each area was investigated with a series 
of exploratory questions so pointed as to reveal 
the background situation out of which the film 
had been built. The major areas were: 


1. The geography of the New England coast 
2. Occupations connected with the sea 

3. Communities by the sea 

4. Commercial fishing 


Because geography is so vital a factor in under- 
standing human work-effort, maps and pictures 
were assembled and displayed to vitalize the les- 
son scaled to the outline, which was written on 
the blackboard as an aid to the chairman and the 
class. The chairman presented the initial chal- 
lenge to the class by conducting a discussion 
based on the outline, during which discussion 
the teacher joined the class group as a contribut- 
ing member of it. The members of the commit- 
tee, having done considerable research reading 
in anticipation of “their day of leadership,” ex- 
hibited contagious enthusiasm, and the discus- 
sion was lively. The teacher, who intervened, 
whenever the talk tended to stray, or exaggerate, 
or misinform, was called upon, by prearrange- 
ment, to summarize the topic during the last five 
minutes of the period. 

Sample Statement on Summary by Teacher: 
Tomorrow we will meet in the visual aids room 
to see a film called Lobstertown. The seaside 
community in this picture is Corea in Maine. We 
will be interested in many different phases of 
living in this small town community. You will 
notice the boys and girls because you will be 
thinking how they might feel if they were where 
you are, dwellers in a large city, and how you 
would feel if you were, like them, members of a 
little seaside village. You will be interested in 
their homes, their store, their school, their 
church, and their industry, because we are study- 
ing Occupational Environment and Occupa- 
tional Opportunities in the United States, our 
land of many varieties of living and working. 
Please remember, during the film, that you are an 
intelligent group of boys and girls who sit quiet- 
ly while watching a film and listen courteously 
as a mark of consideration for others in the audi- 
ence. Whether it is in school or in your neigh- 
borhood theater, it is evidence of good American 
manners to be courteous. Harry, you will attend 
to the dark shades, the ventilation of the room, 
and the lights. There will be a student opera- 





tor to show the picture. Some day you may be a 
member of the visual aids crew, so give the op- 
erator every possible consideration in apprecia- 
tion of his service to our class group. After the 
film we shall discuss it the same way we talk 
things over here. I hope you will enjoy your 
trip to the little village by the sea. 


EXT day the film was shown, Pupils were 
active participants in the open discussion 

led by the teacher. Every opinion was accepted 
democratically, Some views were challenged. No 
conclusions were drawn. The teacher provoked 
thinking at the outset by inquiring about lob- 
sters. Only three of the twenty-eight members had 
seen a live lobster (the class members were entire- 
ly of city vintage) and only one had tasted lob- 
ster meat which “mother had served from a can.” 


SAMPLE OBSERVATIONS BY CLASS MEMBERS 


Student: The movie seemed polished up to me. It does 
not give the real viewpoint of life in this sea town because 
it does not show what happens there in winter. It only 
showed how these people lived in the summertime. It 
didn’t show the hardships they had to endure when it 
gets cold. I think the film onesided because it showed 
only the good side of life. 

2nd Student: I think if a person is born and raised in 
a seaside town he would probably find it almost as nice 
living there in winter as in summer. It wouldn’t matter 
if it was cold or not. If you like living by the ocean it 
would be fine. If you dislike that kind of life, the best 
thing to do is to move out. 

3rd Student: It seems to me that in the city no one 
cares about you. Even your family does not care too much 
where you are during the day. In some cases parents 
even send their children to special homes for children. 
City people won’t stand in back of you if you get into 
trouble. They seem to like to catch you doing wrong. 

4th Student: Up in Maine they do harder work than 
we do here. In a city, people have office jobs. 

5th Student: I noticed they only have a one-room 
school. There is only one class but twenty children. In 
our grammar schools we have large buildings with many 
students and all grades. Life in Corea is too simple and 
dull for me. Everyone knows everyone else. There isn’t 
any excitement in Corea, I would hate that. 

6th Student: I think I would like to live in Corea. I 
wouldn't miss the movies. I haven’t seen a movie in a 
month. 

7th Student: Many girls would not like to live in that 
town. There isn’t very much for girls to do. It is really 
a town for men and boys because lobster fishing claims 
all the interest of everyone. I wouldn’t like that. 

8th Student: The sea can become a friend of a person 
if one is born near it and understands it, otherwise it is 
just water. 

gth Student: I don't think it is so much a question of 
loving that kind of life as it is the fact that where you 
are born you are likely to stay. You really don’t have 
much of a choice. Environment rules you. All this talk 
about choosing a career looks good in the books but that’s 
all. It’s different in real life. 
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roth Student: The film didn’t paint too rosy a picture 
of living but I think the work up there would not be so 
hard as it is here and that it might be interesting to 
live there provided you understand what is expected of 
you out fishing and as a member of the community. 


SUMMARY OF POINTS DISCUSSED AS A RESULT 
OF THE FILM 


. Environment 

. Size of communities 

. Work opportunities 

. Work effort 

. Comparison of rural and urban living communities 

. Importance of knowing about environment and oc- 
cupations 

. Disadvantages and advantages of a staple industry 

. Types of people and their work reactions 

. Living contentment 

. Choice of career 
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IN CONCLUSION 


UCH is the challenge of the educational film. 

Although extensive programs of film show- 
ings are being undertaken in the schools through- 
out America each year, a skillful probe into the 
far-reaching implementation of school films with 
other learning facilities in the schools is still a 
necessary prerequisite to achieve the fullest value 
of teaching endeavor by means of the screen. 
The first goal-post has been reached. The advis- 
ability of incorporating film showings in the total 
teaching program is no longer a subject of doubt. 
Teachers by the score have been favorably im- 
pressed with the educative appeal of the film as 
an instrument of instruction. There seems to be 


universal acceptance, too, by youth of this meth- 
od of diffusing knowledge. Given those initial ad- 
vantages, the professional wisdom of the teacher 
can count for considerable toward training for 
desirable film approaches and evaluation by pu- 
pils. 

Almost everywhere we turn in the adult world 
of today there are screen showings of one type 
or another. Teaching with films can become an 
important measuring rod for furthering intelli- 
gent audience comprehension. Proper thought at- 
titudes and reaction values are much more diffi- 
cult to acquire than facts and figures. In other 
words, the educative film needs to be interpreted. 
If reason ‘s ever to be an outcome of learning, 
now is our golden opportunity to cultivate its 
growth by means of the school film with its wide 
range of subject coverage. The task is not, how- 
ever, so simple as some are inclined to conclude. 
It involves more, far more, than merely witness- 
ing a film. It is a significant task that must not 
be attempted casually. It well deserves the inter- 
play of the many first-rate pedagogical abilities 
the teacher is accustomed to employ in the course 
of every teaching period. Let it not be said of us, 
or among us, that we are over-looking an oppor- 
tunity to capture youthful attention and interest 
in recognized paths of learning. Certainly every 
school administrator and teacher in the United 
States can be depended upon as master craftsmen 
to implement the school film with alertness to the 
scope and deep importance of the task. 





ENHANCING THE USEFULNESS OF FILMS 


1. A film should be clearly related to problems which confront the class at the time. The 
more extensively the class has explored the problems the more benefits will be realized from 


seeing the film. 


2. Purposes for seeing the film should be made as specific as possible. 
3. Previewing a film will help the instructor see particular purposes which can be accom- 


plished at any given showing. 


4. Difficulties which students are likely to encounter ought to be anticipated, although 
not unduly emphasized prior to showing the film. 

5. Impressions gained by students should be checked immediately through discussion 
which centers on the purpose for seeing the film. Additional methods of checking ought 


also to be used. 


6. Second showings of a film are likely to add materially to its usefulness. It is desirable, 
however, to emphasize particular reasons for seeing the picture a second or third time. 
7. The possibilities of using ideas presented in a film as a class continues its work ought 
never be overlooked. This will tend to encourage evaluation of a film in terms of the pur- 


poses for which it is seen. 


(From Kenneth J. Rehage, “Motion Pictures in Use,” Audio-Visual Materials and Methods 
in the Social Studies, William H. Hartley, Ed. Eighteenth Yearbook of the National Council 


for the Social Studies, 1947. Pp. 160-161.) 
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Can We Teach Democracy? | 


Mark F. Emerson 








RACTICALLY all citizens in the United 

States are profoundly disturbed over the 

danger of communism in the world. It 
would be logical to assume that our fears arise 
out of our love for democracy and the desire to 
preserve and to strengthen it. This may be true; 
if so, we take a strange way of showing our de- 
votion, for our approach to the problem is for 
the most part negative. We seek to destroy com- 
munism rather than to build democracy. Further- 
more, some effort is required to discover any 
positive and active enthusiasm for democracy in 
this country. We do not want to lose what we 
have, but it is only the threat of loss which 
arouses us to make any effort to preserve it. It is 
probable that democracy is endangered by this 
apathy and indifference as much, if not more, 
than by any activities of the communists. On the 
other hand, if we were to show half the ardor for 
democracy, if we were willing to put in half the 
time and effort, and make half the sacrifices that 
communists do for their system, our democracy 
would be so healthy that we would need to have 
little if any fear of communism. 

What can we do to overcome indifference and 
cultivate a positive and active enthusiasm for our 
democratic heritage? Merely teaching the facts 
about democracy in a classroom will not turn our 
students into ardent workers for democracy, It 
can, however, provide an understanding of the 
principles of democracy and their implications, 
while democratic attitudes and patterns of be- 
havior can be inculcated through the methods 
by which the class is conducted. If we really be- 
lieve in democracy, should we not devote at least 
one full course to it? The Russians teach com- 
munism in every class from the nursery school 
through the university. 








The author of this description of a course on 
democracy is director of admissions at Friends’ Cen- 
tral School in Philadelphia. Copies of the outlines 
for the individual units and for the course may be 
obtained by writing to Mr. Eric Johnson, Head- 
master, 68th Street and City Line, Philadelphia 31, 
Pa. 








There are, of course, many classes in the 
schools of the United States on “problems of de- 
mocracy,” but our observation is that, with a few 
notable exceptions, these classes and the texts 
they follow are more concerned with the “prob- 
lems” than with “democracy.” A student could 
go through most of them without getting much 
feeling for the democratic way of life. 


Tue Course 


N AN endeavor to give its students as full an 

appreciation as possible for that way of life, 
Friends’ Central School in Philadelphia is offer- 
ing all its seniors a full year course on democracy, 
its implications and applications. Much the same 
areas are included as in the usual course in prob- 
lems of democracy, but the approach to each area 
is democratic. How democratic are our institu- 
tions, practices, and attitudes in politics and gov- 
ernment, our economic system, labor relations, 
and race relations? Actually most of the abuses in 
all these fields will be found to be weaknesses in 
the practice of democracy. 

If a student is to understand these weaknesses, 
he must first know what democracy is. Hence the 
first unit in the course is on democracy itself. It 
consists of a full discussion of such questions as: 
What is democracy? What are the basic ideas 
behind it? What rights and privileges does de- 
mocracy offer? What obligations and responsibili- 
ties does it involve? What conditions are essential 
for a healthy democracy? What dangers threaten 
it? Reading from several texts is required to pro- 
vide the basis for these discussions, but most of 
the class time is spent in the practice of demo- 
cratic discussion. During this time much atten- 
tion is given to the development of such essential 
democratic behavior patterns as objective weigh- 
ing of evidence and open-minded consideration 
of conflicting points of view, so that by practice 
these patterns may become habitual. 

After discussing democracy, its opposite, fas- 
cism, is considered. The distinguishing character- 
istics of fascism are investigated, the causes that 
produce it, the dangers involved, the extent of 
the danger in the United States, and the degree 
to which we all at times tend to be fascist in our 
own thinking. 
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The second unit applies the yardstick of de- 
mocracy to our government and raises the ques- 
tion: How democratic are our political institu- 
tions, and how democratically do they function? 
The test is their degree of responsiveness to popu- 
lar will. On this basis political parties, our elec- 
tion machinery, lobbying, bureaucracy, and con- 
centration of authority are studied and evaluated. 
Considerable information that is taught in the 
usual courses in government must be acquired 
preparatory to, and in the process of, this evalua- 
tion, but it is acquired for a purpose that makes 
it meaningful, rather than as so many facts to be 
memorized for an examination. 

The third unit considers democracy in connec- 
tion with our economic life. A second significant 
test here is the extent to which opportunity is of- 
fered for the fullest development of the individ- 
ual. The capitalist system offers opportunities for 
individuals to exercise their ability in the eco- 
nomic field; but, though corporations are set up 
to be responsive to the will of the stockholders, 
we have to admit that absentee ownership, hold- 
ing companies, and monopolies have some very 
undemocratic possibilities. This provides an ex- 
planation of and some justification for the in- 
crease in government regulation of industry as a 
safeguard to democracy. When the tests are ap- 
plied to socialism and consumer cooperatives, 
they reveal a considerable degree of basic de- 
mocracy but communism is revealed as purely 
fascist in its methods. In spite of communism’s 
claims to being democratic on the basis of gov- 
ernment for the people, it is basically undemo- 
cratic and presents all the dangers of fascism. 

The fourth and fifth units deal with the highly 
controversial issues of labor relations and race 
relations. However, if they are approached from 
the point of view of democracy, a calm and ob- 
jective consideration is more nearly possible than 
if a head-on attack is employed. Past efforts to 
prevent organization by labor to protect its inter- 
ests do not square with democratic principles. On 
the other hand leadership within some unions 
today is far from democratic. Much of our mod- 
ern labor legislation is evidence of a democratic 
attempt on the part of the country as a whole to 
protect the rights of individuals and their op- 
portunity for fuller development. Discussion of 
race relations may easily degenerate into argu- 
ments which produce more heat than light; but, 
if democracy is the basis of judgment, it is im- 
possible to justify our treatment of minorities. 

The final unit is on international relations. 
The most crucial] problem in this area is the cur- 
rent world struggle between democracy and com- 





munism. If we are to succeed in this struggle, we 
must strengthen and perfect our own democracy 
in all the areas covered in this course so that the 
world will recognize the superiority of our sys- 
tem. This points up the main object of the entire 
course and provides a culmination for it. 

It should be said that the above unit contains 
much material that is essential to an understand- 
ing of international relations though it has no 
direct connection with democracy. This is true 
in all the units. None is limited to material hav- 
ing to do with democracy, though that is the core 
of the whole course and every unit is approached 
from the point of view of democracy and offers 
opportunities to illustrate its implications and 
applications. Hence the students gain a demo- 
cratic sense of values and considerable insight into 
the meaning of the democratic way of life. 


ERHAPS more important than the material 

covered in the course is the way in which it 
is handled. To develop democratic attitudes and 
patterns of behavior in the students, the course is 
conducted as far as possible in a democratic spirit 
and according to democratic procedures. Each 
student is respected as an individual and treated 
as such. Freedom of speech is guaranteed by the 
teacher. At the same time students learn not to 
abuse the privilege but to use it with courtesy 
and consideration for each other’s views. Demo- 
cratic discussion in which all contribute their 
views is fostered and there is open-minded con- 
sideration of varying points of view. The course 
as a whole and the individual units are teacher- 
pupil planned. Thus students and teacher prac- 
tice democracy within the classroom. 

This course offers one example of how we can 
try to teach democracy, It seems to us imperative 
that other schools should be experimenting with 
and developing similar courses. Communism in- 
doctrinates its students at every stage of educa- 
tion. Granted that we would be defeating our 
own ends if we followed the undemocratic educa- 
tional methods of Communist indoctrination, it 
nevertheless seems unthinkable that we should 
not give our students at least one full year’s 
course in democracy as such. In addition democ- 
racy should be implicit in the entire curriculum 
at every stage of the educational process and in 
the whole life of the school. 

We may have the atomic bomb and billions of 
dollars to spend, but we cannot expect to pre- 
serve this, our most valued heritage, unless we 
can give our citizens a clearer understanding of, 
a deeper appreciation of, and a more dynamic en- 
thusiasm for democracy. 
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Lithuanians in American Textbooks: 
Ethnic and Linguistic Interpretations 


Leo J. Alilunas 








SURVEY of 94 college students of the 

social studies during 1947-1948 revealed 

that only about half could accurately lo- 
cate Lithuania. Not one could identify the Lithu- 
anians ethnically—one third did not even try, 
more than a third identified them as Slavs, the 
remainder called them Germans, Scandinavians, 
French, and Mongolians. Only two students knew 
what language the Lithuanians speak. 


Wuo ARE THE LITHUANIANS? 


N THEIR ethnic and linguistic characteriza- 

tions of the Lithuanians, standard library 
references’ are agreed that the Lithuanians, to- 
gether with the Latvians (also called the Letts) 
and the extinct Borussians (the old Prussians), 
form the Baltic group of the Indo-European fam- 
ily of races. The language of the Lithuanians, 
like that of the Latvians and the extinct Borus- 
sians, is nearest the primitive Aryan or Indo- 
European family of languages. Of the two exist- 
ing Baltic languages, Lithuanian is the more ar- 
chaic in structure. The Baltic languages are clear- 
ly differentiated from the Slavic (or Slavonic) 
group. 

The research of scholars such as Thomas G. 
Chase, Lithuanian-American historian, and AIl- 
fred Senn, professor of comparative philology at 
the University of Pennsylvania and a leading au- 
thority on the Lithuanian language, has provided 
even more precise information. 

Chase states that the Lithuanians originally 
were members of the Aistian race, an eastern 
branch of the Indo-European family. The Aistian 








Understanding rests upon accurate and adequate 
information. The following analysis of the American 
textbook treatment of Lithuanians may stimulate 
social studies teachers to examine more critically the 
treatment of other groups that today form the mosaic 
of America’s population. The author is a professor of 
social studies at State Teachers College, Fredonia, 
New York. 








people at one time included four main groups: 
The Old Prussians, who lived along the Baltic 
coastal area from the Vistula to the Nieman 
rivers; the Yatvegians, who lived east of the Old 
Prussians between the Nieman and the Bug 
rivers; the Latvians, or Letts, who lived north 
and south of the Dvina river; and the Lithua- 
nians, who occupied the area of the lower and up- 
per Nieman river and its tributaries.? 

As the result of his philological studies, Senn 
has been impressed by the remarkable similarity 
between Lithuanian, ancient Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin.* He believes the Baltic languages date 
back to the Primitive Baltic which was spoken 
at the time of Christ. Primitive Baltic included 
Old Prussian, which later became modified as the 
West Baltic; and Lithuanian, Lettish, and Cour- 
ish, which became the East Baltic languages.* He 
concludes that Baltic and Slavic must be regarded 
as independent branches of the Indo-European 
family, although the Baltic shares certain lan- 
guage innovations with the Slavic and Teutonic. 
According to Senn, a thousand years of isolation 
caused the Baltic people to develop a language 
which had important phonetic, morphological, 
and lexical differences as compared to the Slavic.® 
By virtue of their contact with adjoining people, 
the Lithuanians incorporated in their language 
words borrowed from the Finns, 1000 B.c. to 500 
B.c.; from the Slavs, including White Russians, 
Poles, and Great Russians, from 500 A.D.; from 
the Germans as the result of the invasions of the 


*The Oxford English Dictionary (Oxford, England: 
Oxford University Press, 1933), VI, P. 348; Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (Chicago: Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 1940), 
XIV, Pp. 217, 218; and Frederick Bodmer, The Loom of 
Language (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1944), Pp. 
410, 417. 

*Thomas G. Chase, The Story of Lithuania (New 
York: Stratford House, Inc., 1946), Pp. 3-4. 

* Alfred Senn, The Lithuanian Language (Chicago: 
The Lithuanian Cultural Institute, 1942), P. 5. Also see 
Senn, “Standard Lithuanian in the Making,” The Slavonic 
and East European Review, XXII (1944), P. 115. 

*Ibid., Pp. 18-19. 

*Ibid., Pp. 20-21. 
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Teutonic Knights, an influence beginning in 
1283 A.D. and lasting in Lithuania Major until 
1386 A.D.; again from the Poles, beginning in 
1386 A.D., with the Lithuanian-Polish political 
union; from the Swedes as the result of contacts 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; and 
again from the Russians after 1795 A.D., when 
the Lithuanians became subject to Russian po- 
litical domination. Nonetheless, Senn character- 
izes the language of the Lithuanians in modern 
times as distinctively Baltic.® 


TREATMENT IN TEXTBOOKS 


HAT the research findings show relative 

to the ethnic and linguistic qualities in 
the case of the Lithuanians is one thing. The 
awareness of, the use of, and the dissemination 
of such information by American textbook writ- 
ers in the various social studies may be quite 
another matter. 

A total of 53 social studies textbooks, the 
majority published during the last five years, 
were analyzed. These are classified as follows: 
On the college level—12 textbooks on the history 
of civilization, 10 on geography, 8 on immigra- 
tion; on the secondary school level—5 on world 
history, 5 on geography, 4 on civics; on the ele- 
mentary school level—g textbooks on world geog- 
raphy. 

Examinatior. reveals that the readers of these 
textbooks can acquire an extensive range of in- 
formation dealing with the Lithuanians. They 
may expect to find historical facts such as these: 
The invasions of Lithuania by the Teutonic 
Knights in the thirteenth century and by Napo- 
leon’s army in the nineteenth century; the po- 
litical union of Poland and Lithuania in the 
fourteenth century; the political independence 
of Lithuania as the result of World War I; the 
Vilna dispute between Lithuania and Poland 
after World War I; Nazi Germany’s seizure of 
Meme! from Lithuania in 1939; and the conquest 
of Lithuania by Russia in 1940. Geographically, 
readers will learn about the location, topography, 
natural resources, climate, soil, agriculture, trade, 
and the like. 


*Ibid., Pp. 40-44. 

*Francis J. Brown and Joseph S. Roucek, One America 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, 1940), P. 178; Lawrence G. 
Brown, Jmmigration (New York: Longmans, Green, 1933), 
P. 149; George D. Hubbard, The Geography of Europe 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1937), Pp. 474, 475; 
and Arthur E. R. Boak, Albert Hyma, and Preston W. 
Slosson, The Growth of European Civilization (New York: 
F. S. Crofts, 1946), II, P. 513. 


HAT the readers will not learn adequate- 

ly or accurately, except as they might 
chance to read four’ of the 53 books, is the answer 
to this question which is fundamental to the study 
of Lithuanian culture; namely, who are the 
Lithuanians in race and in language? 

Of the 53 textbooks, 39, or 73.6 per cent, give 
no information whatsoever about the ethnic or 
linguistic origins of the Lithuanians, One may 
well question what sources of information guide 
the authors of these textbooks in their writing. 
It is also surprising that only four of the eight 
college textbooks on immigration give the ethnic 
or linguistic identity of the Lithuanians. 

Four textbooks that give definite information 
erroneously classify the Lithuanians as kindred 
to the Poles in race and language. Seven text- 
books offer statements which, although cor- 
rect in themselves, are too general or limited in 
meaning. All of them are negative rather than 
positive. Taken compositely, these textbooks 
indicate that the Lithuanians are neither Slavic 
(Poles or Russians), Teutonic, nor Caucasian- 
Mongolians (Finns or Esthonians). One elemen- 
tary school textbook, for example, declares that 
the Lithuanians and Latvians belong to the 
white race, not to the Caucasian-Mongolian fam- 
ily, and that their language is unlike that of any 
other European language. 

Of the four college textbooks which satisfac- 
torily explain who the Lithuanians are, two are 
in the field of immigration. One is a college text- 
book in geography and the fourth deals with the 
history of civilization. 


I SUMMARY, this investigation has dis- 
closed that 42, or 79.2 per cent, of the 53 so- 
cial studies textbooks either mention nothing at 
all or provide misinformation about the ethnic 
and linguistic characteristics of the Lithuanians. 
Noteworthy is the fact that standard library refer- 
ences on the subject are readily available. They 
give brief but accurate explanations, but they ap- 
parently are ignored by textbook authors. The 
scholarly research dealing with the Lithuanian 
people and language seems to have had a very 
negligible effect upon those who write social 
studies textbooks. Nearly all (g2.4 per cent) of 
the textbooks which have been examined fail de- 
plorably to apply scholarly standards with respect 
to ethnic and linguistic interpretations of the 
Lithuanians, If Lithuanians remain an obscure 
people, may not a substantial share of the blame 
fall upon the textbooks to which the students 
necessarily turn for information? 
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Larger Horizons for the Child: 
A Fourth Grade Experiment 


Loretta E. Klee 








DUCATORS concerned with the curricu- 
lum below the fourth grade know that 
there is a continuing and ever-growing 

interest in the family and community. This inter- 
est is revealed in recent curriculum studies,’ sug- 
gestions for organizing learning experiences,? and 
textbooks. Social studies work in the kinder- 
garten and grades one and two, for example, is 
organized around the theme, “living in the home, 
school, and neighborhood.” In grade three the 
emphasis is upon “living in the local environ- 
ment.” 

In terms of the adjustment of the child to his 
own social situations, this emphasis is unques- 
tionably justificd. Certainly the child can be ex- 
pected to deal more effectively with first-hand ex- 
periences and problems of immediate concern to 
himself than with those for which he would need 
to project himself into the unknown and do an 
abstract type of thinking. There are, in fact, 
many indications of the desirability for more at- 
tention to the needs of the individual pupil at 
all grade levels to develop more adequately those 
personal and social understandings required for 
desirable group interactions. This need calls for 
direct instruction and an abundance of learning 
activities built around immediate, specific prob- 
lems. But does this legitimate emphasis upon the 
local environment compel us to neglect the de- 
velopment of a broader acquaintance with other 
peoples of the world? Must there be an “either- 
or” situation, or can opportunities and time be 
found to do both? 


THE CHILD’s ENVIRONMENT 
HAT is the child’s environment? His im- 
mediate, physical surroundings are easy 
to identify. What of his “imaginal” environment? 








This experiment with fourth grade children deepens 
the author's suspicion that “education about people 
in other parts of the world” is too long delayed. Miss 
Klee is director of social studies in the Ithaca (New 
York) Public Schools. 








Does a child live only in Bangor, Ithaca, or San 
Francisco? Is it not nearer to the truth to recog- 
nize that the whole world is as near to the child 
of today as the radio, movie theater, and printed 
or picture material that he is able to use? Even 
before the child is able to read, and as the child 
can read, words symbolize for him acquaint- 
ances and experiences far beyond the locality in 
which he is living. Because many of these experi- 
ences are presented in dramatic form, may they 
not make an impression which is more lasting 
than some school learning activities? 

To the extent that attitudes and opinions de- 
veloped in out-of-school hours are wholesome, 
accurate, and socially desirable, they are valuable 
supplements to carefully planned curricular ex- 
periences. Unfortunately, these are not always 
the outcomes. Because this is true, are we wise 
in ignoring attitudes and opinions that are being 
formed about people who live outside the im- 
mediate locality until children are in the fourth 
or, in some schools, in the sixth grade? 

The following study will illustrate how diffi- 
cult it can be to correct, even under very good 
learning conditions, preconceived notions that 
children have acquired from the radio, theater, 
and home. 


TOWARD BROADER UNDERSTANDING 


HE boys and girls in a fourth grade class in 
"Tae of the Ithaca Public Schools had spent 
about four weeks in a variety of learning experi- 
ences that had been planned to give them a little 
insight into “Community Life in China.”* As 
their teacher and her supervisor discussed the ac- 


«ivities that had been carried out—an imaginary 


*See in particular: Willcockson and Horn, Social Edu- 
cation for Young Children in the Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades. (Washington: The National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1946). 

Bureau of Curriculum Development, Division of 
Elementary Education, Elementary School Social Studies 
Pamphlets: 1-IV (Albany: New York State Education 
Department, 1945). 

*Curriculum Guide in Social Studies—Grades Three 
and Four. Board of Education, Ithaca, New York, 1947. 
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trip, observation and discussion of pictures and 
slidefilms, reading, dramatizations, art and con- 
struction work—there seemed reason to believe 
that the children had an understanding and ap- 
preciation of “our Chinese neighbors” adequate 
for their present needs, In order, however, to pro- 
vide them with one more experience that might 
help to give them a feeling for the people of 
China as persons, Mr. Peter Sih, a student at 
Cornell University, whose home is in Shanghai, 
was invited to visit the class and talk to the boys 
and girls about his homeland. As a result, what 
had been planned as “one more experience’”’ of 
the unit under consideration proved to be the 
impetus, not only for broader learnings on the 
part of the class, but, to an even greater degree, 
a searching analysis by the teachers of the pur- 
poses and content of the elementary courses in 
social studies. 

On the day following Mr. Sih’s visit, the boys 
and girls wrote him letters of appreciation. These 
were individual letters, not a “class letter” de- 
veloped cooperatively by all members of the 
group. The teacher suggested that the children 
ask Mr. Sih questions about China. In a review 
of these letters before they were sent to Mr. Sih 
the teacher and supervisor recognized how rich 
in implications for curricular planning such spon- 
taneous expressions of boys and girls can be. 
With Mr. Sih’s permission, three letters and ex- 
cerpts from several others are offered as “evi- 
dence” of the case in point.* 

April 23, 1948 
Dear Mr. Sih: 

We enjoyed your visit very much. We have been making 
a booklet of China. We are going to copy the Chinese 
words you wrote on the blackboard. Before you told us 
you never saw the Great Wall, I thought that everybody 
in China saw the Great Wall. In the books we read, they 
always tell about different gods. Do you believe in gods 
or spirits or is that just a saying? I hope you will see 
the Great Wall and come back again and tell us what 
it looks like, and what it is made of. I am collecting 
different kinds of stamps. Could you send me some from 
China? I wish I could see China some day. Do children 
in China ever hear of Santa Claus or the Easter bunny? 


Good bye. 
Your friend, 
Kathleen 


I hope you had a good time talking to us. All of us 
copied the Chinese words you wrote on the board. I like 
Chinese writing. I like Chinese singing and talking. You 
didn’t scare us a bit. 

Your friend, 
Bill 


* These letters are exactly as written, except for correc- 
tions in spelling. 





We like to have you come to our class. We didn’t want 
you to go away. I like to have you better than recess. 
You don’t dress like the Chinese do. Don’t all the Chinese 
wear costumes? I like the clothes Chinese wear in plays. 
When you come again please bring some chopsticks. I 
wasn’t afraid of you. There is this radio program—Terry 
and the Pirates. He is a detective in Shanghai where you 
live. Please come again. 

Your friend, 
Jimmy 


A number of ideas were repeatedly expressed 
by the children. “We enjoyed your visit very 
much. We like to have visitors, . . . You didn’t 
scare us a bit. . . . I didn’t expect to like you, but 
I do. . . . I like you and I like China too. . . . Is 
Terry and the Pirates a true story? . .. We like 
your Chinese writing. . . . Will you write us a 
letter in Chinese? Then write us what it means. 
. .. I like to hear you talk Chinese. . . . Do the 
Chinese believe in spirits? . . . Why don’t you 
dress like the Chinese really do? . . . I hope the 
Chinese get enough to eat. . . . Why do the 
Chinese rob people? . . .” 

An analysis of the thirty-five letters suggested 
an interesting framework around which to build 
other learning experiences. For example, ex- 
pressed interests of these pupils included: 


Interest Times Mentioned 
Chinese music 18 
Chinese writing 15 
Chinese language—“Talking it” 13 
Interest in Mr. Sih as a person: 
“We like you.” 13 


Chopsticks, bamboo combs, etc. 
Chinese stories (folk tales) 
Chinese “costumes” 

Great Wall 

Holidays 

Religion 

Poor people of China 


mem orctr WO © Ww 


Certain attitudes, even more pertinent to this 
study, were expressed or implied in the letters: 
Expectation of fear and dislike (before Mr. Sih’s 
visit). . . . Surprise at not being frightened by the 
visitor from China. . . . Open-mindedness. . . . 
Appreciation for a person whom they didn’t ex- 
pect to like. .. . Sympathy (“We hope the Chi- 
nese get enough to eat.’’), . . . Hospitality... . 
Liking for another country because of the person 
(“We like you and we like China too.”). ... 
Curiosity about the people of another country. 
... A tendency for the children to emphasize dif- 
ferences between the people of other countries 
and themselves. ... An active interest in checking 
what had been learned in class with a “real Chi- 
nese,” especially when this conflicted with ideas 
gained from out-of-school sources. 
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PROBLEMS 


HE teacher was frankly puzzled by the type 

and frequency of several of the questions 
asked by the children. Most of the queries were 
related to topics which had been dealt with di- 
rectly in the learning activities. How, for ex- 
ample, could one account for: “Why don’t you 
dress like the Chinese really do?” All of the read- 
ing materials and visual aids used in class had 
pointed out the “growing tendency for the Chi- 
nese, especially in the cities, to dress like Euro- 
peans and Americans.” Also, the question about 
“gods or spirits.”” A stated objective of the unit of 
study, and one toward which the teacher had 
worked conscientiously, was to develop an ap- 
preciation of likenesses among the Chinese and 
Americans. No mention had been made of “idol 
worship” or superstition. In fact, she had men- 
tioned to the children that many Chinese are 
Christians. Even more serious was the notion 
that the Chinese people were to be feared and 
that many of them were “robbers.” Yet the teach- 
ing materials had presented the Chinese people 
as “hard-working, patient, brave, honest, and 
courteous.’’> 

Had the experiences of the past four weeks, 
in spite of their apparent meaning, been merely 
abstract learning which assumed reality only 
when the children made the acquaintance of a 
“real, live Chinese person’? Or was there a more 
basic reason? 

Clearly there were indicated in the children’s 
letters powerful educational influences beyond 
those of the classroom. How else explain this 
situation in which nine-year-old boys and girls 
challenged time and time again what they had 
learned in school about Chinese religion, char- 
acter traits, dress, and customs? 

Because the children were frank, several of the 
preconceived notions could be traced to at least 
one of their sources. Two will be cited as illustra- 
tions: 

Fear of the Chinese—“You didn’t scare us a bit. 
There is this radio program called Terry and the 
Pirates. He is a detective. He lives in Shanghai 
where you live.” 

Unwillingness to accept the fact that some Chi- 
nese dress as Americans do—‘When you come 
again, please dress in your real clothes. I like the 
way Chinese actors dress in plays.” 


WHAT THE EXPERIMENT REVEALED 


HAT conclusions can be logically drawn 
from this particular study (because it is 
readily granted that this is but one case)? It seems 





reasonable to conclude that for these children, 
education about people in other parts of the 
world has been delayed too long. During school 
hours, throughout the kindergarten and grades 
one through three, their social studies experi- 
ences had been centered exclusively about the 
home, school, neighborhood, and local environ- 
ment. In after-school time, within these same 
years, the boys and girls had been absorbing in- 
formation and attitudes from highly dramatic 
and thoroughly enjoyable sources, but much of 
the information and some of the attitudes were 
neither accurate nor socially desirable. Further, 
this study revealed the attitudes of the children 
toward only one national group. Toward how 
many other groups were there undesirable atti- 
tudes? To what extent could the school eradicate 
and correct these false impressions before they 
became a permanent part of the personality of 
the child? 

Follow-up activities could be planned easily 
to provide opportunities for the boys and girls 
to find answers to the specific questions raised 
in this one study. “String geography” and a com- 
parison of distances from Ithaca to nearby well- 
known places with distances in China would 
illustrate to the children why “everybody in 
China hadn’t seen the Great Wall.” Looking 
again at photographs and slidefilms of Chinese 
men dressed like Mr. Sih would bring back to 
mind a fact that had been pointed out to the 
pupils even before the visit of the student from 
China. But the larger question remained: What 
are the implications for broader curriculum 
planning? 


SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR THE CURRICULUM 


N THE secondary grades, much time is de- 
voted to analytical discussion of “how we 
form our opinions.” It may well be that more 
consideration needs to be given with children in 
the lower elementary grades to out-of-school 
learnings. Inasmuch as the imaginal environment 
of the child includes the far corners of the earth, 
all teachers should be alert to false impressions, 
particularly in relation to other people. Very 
often these impressions are revealed, not only in 
objective tests or recitations, but also original 
work in art, dramatic play, or “incidental” com- 
ment or chance conversation. A course of study 
or curriculum guide should be sufficiently flexible 
at all grade levels to permit a teacher to draw on 


5 Curriculum Guide in Social Studies—Grades Three 
and Four. Board of Education, Ithaca, New York, 1947. 


(Continued on page 80) 











Why Not Try Friendship? 


Ethel McDaniel 








HEN we sent the eleven packages 

containing about four hundred 

pounds of clothing and supplies on 
their way to Germany, we were proud of our 
accomplishment. But it was not until letters be- 
gan coming back, letters in what the German stu- 
dents called their “bad school English,” that we 
realized what we had started. 

The hope in those letters impressed us with 
the opportunity we had of making friends with 
those we so lately referred to as “enemies.” It is 
true that there are some who scorn such efforts. 
To them we can only say, “We tried arms and 
they failed. Give us a chance to try friendship.” 

The packages were sent to Mr. V. DeLong, 
Religious and Educational Director of the United 
States Army of Occupation at Wiesbaden, Ger- 
many. He gave the packages to two schools—a 
boys’ school at Frankfurt, and a girls’ school at 
Wiesbaden. Not knowing the contents, Mr. De- 
Long could not know that some of the boxes that 
went to the boys’ school contained girls’ clothing. 
Undismayed, the boys invited their sisters to 
school to receive the articles. 


HE letters tell their own story. A nineteen 
year old boy wrote in part: 


I must write you this letter (to) say as a person who 
saw it happen. . . . Believe me, it is difficult to express 


the gratitude of the girls in words. . . . One girl asked me 


what she can do to show you how grateful she is. I told 
her, ‘just be happy. That is, I think the best thanks you 
can give them.’ 

It was about g o’clock in the morning when the girls 
were called in to receive the clothes you sent. The teacher 
and a representative of the student council (made) a 
short speech in which they thanked your students. . . 








That better international understanding can be 
achieved by friendly exchanges between individuals 
is demonstrated by this brief account by Mrs. Mc- 
Daniel, teacher of American history in the St. Peters- 
burg (Florida) High School. 








‘They trust you’ were their last words, ‘and it is on you 
not to disappoint them.’ 

Then each girl got a number and this number belonged 
to one of the dresses . . . and every girl got something 
. . . Gee, was that a joy, an excitement and laughing, 
you can’t imagine! 

When all the clothes were distributed and every girl 
had got something, they went down to the school garden 
and each showed to the other what she got. One girl 
thanked with some hearty words and after that, they 
hurried home to try the ‘new look.’ You know how girls 
are. Anyway, you see your idea was a full success. Youth 
helps youth—it is such a nice thought. 


In later letters this same boy said: 


I am glad that you understood my letter in the right 
way. Your attitude proves it. It’s more important that 
people learn to understand .. . that’s really more im- 
portant than conferences. For nearly six years our coun- 
tries have been separated from each other. What people 
heard about each other was mostly propaganda. We must 
try to forget this poison. You can see that we as youth try 
hard. 


Dr. Theodor Fruhmann, Dean of the Boys of 
that same German school, wrote enthusiastically: 


By this help, you and your pupils have taken some 
sorrows from the hearts of twenty-four mothers who often 
don’t know how to dress their boys and girls. It is a very 
good idea that the old and mighty American Democracy 
helps the new and weak German Democracy. 


From the girls’ school came the same enthusi- 
astic gratitude. Their director, Dr. Hans Koch 
wrote: 


You can hardly realize how miserable and dull the lives 
of most of our students and professors (are). Lack of 
food, clothes and dwelling depress everybody. It must be 
added that the uncertain political situation is very de- 
pressing. In these circumstances, it is especially comforting 
to receive tokens of humanity from those who by a fatal 
political development were once separated from us. We 
appreciate not only the material value of your gift but 
above all the spirit which is behind it. 


The student council of the Wiesbaden School 
sent a resolution of thanks which ended: 


I think your help in our great need is the first and best 
way of understanding each other. It is like a bridge from 
one continent to the other, for those who give in a nice 
way and for those who take the things in gratitude. We 
wish God will (reward) you. 
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Biography in the High School 


Ruth O. M. Andersen 








NTEREST, understanding, and moral in- 

spiration are three main reasons given by 

teachers for the use of biography in the 
teaching of the social studies. Certainly biography 
makes history more interesting. Edith Cavell in 
her white uniform on a cold, dark morning be- 
fore a gray wall facing a German firing squad is 
more dramatic and hence more interesting than 
an account of, let us say, the American Red Cross 
in World War I or the history of Allied Intelli- 
gence in that same war, 


THREE OBJECTIVES 


HE developments of modern science and the 
aLanaean discoveries in the field of research 
are more interesting when seen through the pa- 
tient, glowing eyes of Mme. Curie working un- 
weariedly with her husband in a cold, drafty, 
barn-like laboratory until finally they see radium, 
isolated, luminous, in the darkness. Biography 
makes history more interesting because people 
are by nature curious. Inquisitiveness ranges 
from that of the gossip to that of the intellectu- 
ally curious. 

A concomitant to the arousing of interest is 
the development of understanding, for that which 
is understood tends to be interesting. Teachers 
may have one of two aims in this matter of de- 
veloping understanding. They may, if they are 
social studies teachers, want to help the student 
develop a deeper knowledge of a given period of 
history. For example, the story of the American 
Revolution becomes almost a personal experi- 
ence, and hence more understandable, when seen 
through the eyes of Abigail Adams, and most of 
us would probably admit that the Federalist 
period in United States history is more readily 
understood through the lives of George Wash- 
ington, Thomas Jefferson, and Alexander Hamil- 
ton. 

In addition to developing understanding of 





This interesting paper on the uses of biography 
in the secondary school was originally presented at 
the Cleveland convention of the American Historical 
Association (December 1947). The author is a teacher 
of social studies at the Norwich Free Academy, 
Norwich, Conn. 











history, however, the teacher may want to help 
the student to understand himself. Educators are 
rapidly arriving at the belief that every teacher 
must also be a guidance counselor. The guidance 
counselor, believing with Dr. Bernard Iddings 
Bell that “it is only by understanding others that 
we can get our own hearts understood,” will 
direct the student to such biographies as will help 
him to arrive at some needed understanding of 
himself. 

However, interested as teachers have been in 
the use of biography to help develop interest and 
understanding, they have virtually had a passion 
for teaching moral truths by reference to the lives 
of great people. The theme has been “beware- 
this-can-happen-to-you” or its antithesis, “go-and- 
do-thou-likewise.” 

Early writers on the teaching of history became 
quite lyrical on this subject. Prof. J. R. Seeley in 
his chapter on “The Teaching of History” says, 
“The admiration of great men, the elevating 
contemplation of noble examples, is the reward 
most of us expect for the trouble we bestow upon 
history.” 

Writers of today such as Edgar Wesley? and 
Henry Johnson* are more restrained in their ac- 
ceptance of biography as a method of teaching 
great moral truths. Wesley makes little issue of 
it, but Johnson’s viewpoint is worth a rather long 
quotation: 

For moral and patriotic purposes the chief stress was 
naturally laid upon “highly endowed” and “nobly striv- 
ing” men. The general principle was that “if we walk 
with those who are lame, we learn to limp” and “if we 
associate with princes, we catch their manners.” “I fill 
my mind,” said Plutarch, “with the sublime images of 
the best and greatest men.” To fill the minds of children 
with images of the same kind, and to make these images 
factors in the adjustment and regulation of everyday 
conduct, was commonly regarded as the supreme aim of 
biography in school. Such ideals many of the lives actually 
presented to children tended no doubt to promote. Even 
stories of fighting and killing could no doubt be so 


manipulated as to teach important lessons in courage, 
endurance, and love of home and country. From con- 


*G. Stanley Hall, ed., Methods of Teaching History 
(New York: D. C. Heath and Co., 1889), P. 194. 

*Edgar Wesley, Teaching of Social Studies (New York: 
D. C. Heath and Co., 1947). 

*Henry Johnson, Teaching of History (New York: 
Macmilian Co., 1940). 
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sequences of a different kind most children were, perhaps, 
delivered by the limitations of their own intelligence. 
They did not make the logical application. What they 
carried away very often was only a vague impression 
that certain characters of the past were in some obscure 
way either hopelessly good or hopelessly bad, rather 
stupid, and on the whole not sufficiently interesting to 
be imitated. 

The emulation theory does not always work. 
In some cases it may prove a boomerang, as in 
the case of the teacher who, in reprimanding a 
student, pointed out that, “When George Wash- 
ington was your age, he was a surveyor,” only to 
receive the barbed retort, “When George Wash- 
ington was your age he was President.” Teachers 
today do use biography to teach moral truths, but 
they do so not so much from the point of view 
that young people will imitate the good and 
abhor the evil men do, as from the point of view 
that desirable habits and attitudes can be incul- 
cated through an understanding of people. This 
point of view applies when a teacher wants to 
change an attitude toward a minority group. In 
trying to build up the leaders in these groups, he 
hopes to improve existing attitudes in the field of 
human relations. An understanding of Paul 
Robeson, George Washington Carver, and Mari- 
an Anderson, for example, should, according to 
this theory, raise the students’ opinion of the 
entire Negro race. Similarly a study of Haym 
Solomon, Albert Einstein, and Benjamin Car- 
dozo should do the same for the Jew; and an 
understanding of Angelo Patri, Andrew Carnegie, 
and Samuel Gompers for immigrants of other 
groups. 

WRITTEN SOURCES 
OURCES for teaching biography are numer- 
ous. We have films, filmstrips, slides (black 
and white and colored), the radio, transcriptions, 
and recordings. But the most used source is still 
the written word, and the most used assignment 
instruction is, “Read!” 

Five types of biographical literature are used 
in our schools: 

First, there is the “straight” biography, which 
is written with the idea of presenting as truthful 
a picture of the subject as possible. If the author 
has a flair for telling the truth interestingly, so 
much the better. These range from book-length 
biographies to the John Hancock Insurance Com- 
pany pamphlets and the Reader’s Digest articles. 

Second, there is biographical fiction that at- 
tempts to bring to life an historical figure. Here 
the reader must be able to sift the chaff from the 
wheat. 


*Ibid., p. 134. 


Third, there is the play that attempts to dram- 
atize an historical personage and sacrifices truth 
to drama, if not to glamour. 

Fourth, there is poetry, which more than any- 
thing else creates an emotion—and emotion, let 
us remember, is not to be disdained if we are to 
gain a truthful impression of an individual. 

Fifth, and last, there is the textbook in which 
the writer, if he is competent and talented 
enough, can cause the people in our past to ap- 
pear, row singly, now in groups, as they come 
and go in the events that made our history. (In 
passing, the dearth of biographical material on 
women should be noted. Women don’t move in 
our history texts. And if a woman does appear, 
she is apt to be a daguerreotype, not a living, 
breathing being.) 


How To Use BIoGRAPHY 


A’ WE approach the problem of how to use 
biographical reading materials, several gen- 
eralizations can be made:® 


1. Biographical reports usually come under the head- 
ing, “Outside Reading.” 

2. The teacher rarely assigns the same “life” to the en- 
tire class, but rather to one student or to a small group. 

g. The “straight” biography and the Dictionary of 
American Biography are probably most widely used. 

4. The type of assignment varies from “Read Hamilton 
and Jefferson by Claude Bowers and give a report on 
these two men,” to a detailed questionnaire. 

5. There is some, but little, correlation between classes. 
For example, there is little correlation between a class 
studying Simon Bolivar in a history unit on Latin 
America and the Spanish language class. 


Turning from general comments to actual 
classroom practices, we find considerable varia- 
tion in the use of biography, particularly in the 
matter of assignments. The following examples 
are typical assignments to students: 


EXAMPLE ONE* 
“Using the Dictionary of American Biography as a 
source, assume that you are Andrew Jackson and write 
your autobiography.” 


EXAMPLE TWO' 
I. Subject of biography 
A. Position or positions held 
B. Nationality 
II. Title of volume, number of pages 
IlI. Author 
A. Name 


* These generalizations are based largely upon practices 
in secondary schools in Connecticut. 

*This plan is used by Miss Ruth Lee, Shelton High 
School, Shelton, Connecticut. 

*This plan is used by Miss Ruth Crockett, Bristol 
High School, Bristol, Connecticut. 
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B. Facts about the author’s life 
C. Other writings 
IV. Publisher, date of first publication 
V. Education of subject 
VI. List of the simple leading facts about career of 
subject 
VII. List major personal characteristics of subject 
VIII. List contributions of subject to the life of our nation 
IX. List lessons for us that you see in the life of subject 
X. Give quotations bringing out important or interest- 
ing facts. 
EXAMPLE THREE‘ 


I. Source of information 

. Title of the book 

. Author 

. Publisher 

Date of publication 

. Number of pages 

II. Appearance of the subject 

. Height 

. Coloring 

. Dress 

. Voice 

5. Mannerisms 

III. Why is he famous in American history? 

IV. Did his contemporaries like him? Explain 

V. Of what important events in world history did he 
have knowledge, either through newspapers etc., or 
from experience? 

VI. Would you like him for a friend, brother, uncle, 
father, husband? Why? 


Cott, OF NS 


te OF ND = 


The three plans discussed above have all been 
used successfully, but it goes without saying that 
there are scores of tried and true practices that 
do not reach the printed page. 


AUDIO-VISUAL SOURCES 


HEN we turn our attention from the 

written word to audio-visual aids, we 
have an altogether different medium with which 
to work. 

The use of audio-visual aids in teaching biog- 
raphy has much to commend it. These new 
sources of information are a blessing to the poor 
readers and to readers with little imagination. 

The chief advantag of the commercial motion 
picture is that the student needs little motiva- 
tion to attend. In this phase of a pupil’s life the 
greatest service a teacher can perform is to help 
the student to develop a critical attitude, a desire 
to sift the truth from fiction, An example of a 
motion picture available to schools is the Life 
of Emile Zola.® 


* This plan is the writer’s favorite method of teaching 
biography. 

* Excerpt, Human Relations Series. 32 minutes, 16-mm., 
sound, rent $4.00. (New York University Film Library, 
Washington Square, New York, 12.) 


Educational motion pictures are very helpful 
and have two real advantages: they try to be 
accurate, and students enjoy them. Even a silent 
film, such as Alexander Hamilton™® in the Chron- 
icles of America Series holds the attention of the 
class, as does the excellent and much newer film 
on Peter Zenger, The Story That Couldn’t Be 
Printed." 

The filmstrip is gaining popularity in our class- 
rooms—largely because less planning is needed to 
show such a film, less mechanical skill is necessary 
to operate the projector, and less money is needed 
to acquire Doth the machine and the film. In my 
experience, however, I have seen few good com- 
mercial biographical filmstrips. The best I know 
of are those on health heroes and heroines of 
history distributed by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. 

Transcriptions and recordings also make pos- 
sible a real learning experience. Recordings of 
several good radio programs, such as the Caval- 
cade of America, are available to schools.?2 Two 
good illustrations of this type of audio aids are 
“Roger Williams” and “Susan B. Anthony.” 


F THE greatest possible benefit is to be de- 

rived from the use of audio-visual aids, it 
must be remembered that their use does not re- 
duce the need for a teacher, who, as director of 
learning, must give time to a pre-view or a “pre- 
listen” of each film or record. The teacher must 
decide how best to use it, must prepare an as- 
signment on it, and must determine whether or 
not the desired learnings have taken place. 

Once when I was a very young teacher and 
quite sure of myself, I was rather taken aback by 
this question, “Yes, but can you teach those who 
don’t want to learn?” Ever since, this question 
has been my criterion for good teaching. Biog- 
raphy, whether presented by means of the written 
word or through audio-visual avenues, is a valu- 
able source of motivation and knowledge for 
“those who don’t want to learn.” Those who do 
want to learn are, of course, no problem, 


* Chronicles of America Photoplays series. 3 reel, 16- 
mm., silent, rent $6.00. (Yale University Press Film Service, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16.) 

“11 minutes, 16-mm., sound, apply. (Teaching Film 
Custodians, Ind., 25 West 43rd Street, New York 18.) 

"For recordings of the Cavalcade of America series 
write to Miss Gladys Franklin, Batten, Barton, Durstine, 
and Osborn, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. 











Criteria for Selecting Current 


World Events 


Fay Medford Wesley 








IX Killed in Auto Crash,” “State Cracks 

Down on Slot Machines,” “UN Toils to 

Ease Berlin Crisis,” “Wife Leaves Him 

Two Minutes After Marriage,” “12-Nation De- 

fense Alliance Seen,” “First Snow Due Tonight,” 

“Russ Fly Over British Airport,” “Grandmother 

at 32,” “Coops Ask Free Access to World’s Oil,” 

“Londoners View Lord Mayor’s Parade,” and 

“France Wants U.S. Loan’’—so read the headlines 
of the daily newspapers. 

From this conglomerate mass of information 
the reader must select, carefully evaluate, and 
critically appraise the news if he wants to know 
and understand what is taking place in the world 
today. 

In this respect the problems of the individual 
reader are similar to those of the discussion lead- 
er, the teacher of current events, or the maker of 
tests on world affairs. This paper deals with the 
problems of selection, rather than the use of in- 
formation after it has been selected. 


CRITERIA FOR SELECTION 


Cs part of the Program of Information on 
World Affairs consists of a weekly test on 
current events. The problem of selecting the 
news items on which the tests are based has led 
to the evolvement of a set of criteria by which the 
important and significant news may be differen- 
tiated from the ephemeral and unimportant. 
Suitability: In selecting news items for group 
study or discussion, the age, experience, and un- 
derstanding of the group are factors to be con- 
sidered. Such matters as international monetary 
rates of exchange, fiscal statements, and involved 
legal technicalities are unsuitable because of 
their difficulty. A news item containing insufhi- 
cient or inadequate information may also be re- 








The author of this paper, originally presented at 
the Chicago convention of the National Council, is 
associate director of the Program of Information on 
World Affairs being conducted in Minneapolis. 








garded as unsuitable. Some reports are written 
too cleverly to be understandable. Some are 
sketchy, with too few facts. Others are written 
so vaguely and deviously as to confuse the reader. 
The criterion of suitability requires that a news 
item be clearly written and that it contain sufh- 
cient and adequate information. 

Scope: This refers to the extent of influence 
and effect. Examples of news items which clearly 
indicate scope are as follows: local, “Thief Steals 
City Bus”; state, “New State Hospital Approved”; 
national, ‘““Nation’s Postal System to be Over- 
hauled”; international, “Allies Disagree Over 
Ruhr”; world-wide, “UN Asks East-West Confer- 
ence on Berlin.’’ Many events, however, are not 
so definite as to scope. A destructive flood or 
storm which is costly in lives and property and 
wipes out staple food crops, will affect the econo- 
my of the country and its trade with other coun- 
tries. Thus what might appear to be a local 
disaster becomes international in scope. A presi- 
dential election in the United States is of world- 
wide concern because it determines the future 
foreign, as well as domestic, policies of a large 
and powerful nation. In evaluating the impor- 
tance of an item in terms of scope, the number 
of people or countries affected should be taken 
into account. 

Recency: To understand a current situation, 
such as the Cold War or Palestine, it is desirable 
to know the latest developments in that situa- 
tion. The ever-changing aspects of Russo-Ameri- 
can relations, problems in Palestine, strife in 
China, India, Greece, and Indonesia make it im- 
perative that we have the most recent informa- 
tion concerning these areas of conflict. The rule 
of recency also applies to discoveries and inven- 
tions. Technological developments have already 
made rapid and drastic changes in our civiliza- 
tion. Today it is radar, television, and planes fly- 
ing faster than sound. Tomorrow staggers the 
imagination with its possibilities in atomic de- 
velopment. In the field of medicine, one new 
miracle drug follows another. It is important, 
therefore, that we know about the latest inven- 
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tions and discoveries in order to anticipate and 
understand the social changes which they will 
inevitably bring about. 

Utility: All items, trivial or otherwise, have 
some degree of utility. Even the most insignifi- 
cant has some value as entertainment or interest. 
But the serious application of this criterion im- 
plies that the item has discernible value for indi- 
viduals, groups, or nations. Weather forecasts are 
useful to farmers and aviators; business reports 
influence merchants; the report of a drought in 
one area will influence farmers in another sec- 
tion. During election campaigns, newspapers 
print valuable information concerning issues and 
candidates. News of strikes, disasters, epidemics, 
revolutions, and congresses have utility for vari- 
ous groups and individuals. While few items 
have widespread or general utility, most of them 
should have some practical value to a reasonable 
number of readers. 

Import: What is the meaning of a particular 
event, what does it signify, what is its import? 
Today there are innumerable interpreters—such 
as news analysts, editorialists, columnists, com- 
mentators, writers, and speakers—who analyze, 
evaluate, and appraise national and international 
affairs. In that they stimulate thoughtful apprais- 
al, these interpreters make a valuable contribu- 
tion. Their opinions and conclusions are often 
valid and helpful. They should not, however, 
supplant the individual's efforts to make his own 
interpretations and to be his own analyst. Every 
news report should be critically appraised and 
compared with reports of a like nature from 
other sources. The import of an event is some- 
times indicated by the timing of a news release. 
And again, the very absence of news may be 
vastly significant. 

Portent: One seldom reads a significant news 
item without speculating upon its portent for 
the future. Will we become involved in another 
war? Are we in danger of losing our civil rights? 
Will prices remain high? What will be done 
about housing? These are a few of the questions 
Americans are asking as they scan the news for 
information that will shed light on future devel- 
opments. Political writers have written reams of 
speculation on the portent of the recent election. 
Foreign commentators have written extensively 
on the portent of our vast armament program. 
While this criterion applies to a relatively small 
number of items, it is a significantly influential 
factor in determining the actions of individuals 
and the policies of nations. 

Urgency: Not all news is equally urgent. The 


higher steps on this ascending scale are (1) a sig- 
nificant situation, (2) a critical situation, (3) a 
crisis. For example, the “Cold War’ is a matter 
of great significance. Certain developments in the 
“Cold War” have created tenseness and anxiety. 
The situation in Berlin is at times critical, but at 
no time has it reached the state of crisis where 
there is no alternative. Newspaper headlines 
would have us believe that every event of an ur- 
gent nature is a crisis. Crises are precipitated by 
such events as the bombing of Pearl Harbor, a 
destructive hurricane, an uncontrolled epidemic, 
a disastrous flood, an explosion, an accident— 
something devastatingly final. A news item may 
be important on the basis of its urgency if it 
indicates sudden or radical change. Conditions 
calling for immediate action or decision also rank 
high in the scale of urgency. 

Notability: Criterion number eight takes into 
account the prominence and influence of persons, 
groups, and countries. If the head of a govern- 
ment makes a statement or announces a decision 
it is important because of his official position. 
Actors, scientists, and writers make the headlines 
because of their achievements. The National 
Association of Manufacturers, the Committee of 
Atomic Scientists, and the National Council for 
the Social Studies receive attention in the press 
and influence people in proportion to their 
notability. The affairs and policies of large and 
powerful countries are much more significant 
than are those of small countries. News of the 
United Nations is notable because its member- 
ship includes large and influential countries. 

Continuity: The ninth criterion applies to 
three kinds of news items: (1) those which deal 
with a continuing event; (2) those which reveal 
trends, and (3) those which constitute another 
step in a continuing process. 

A trial, a strike, a war, an election campaign, 
or a session of Congress are continuing events in 
that they cover a series of related incidents or oc- 
currences. The criterion of continuity reveals 
trends. The postwar trend toward militarism 
and armaments has been obvious. Another trend, 
however, has not been so apparent. For the past 
three years there have appeared from time to 
time small, inconspicuous news items telling how 
one country after another has imposed bans of 
secrecy and censorship. A recent development in 
this particular trend was the imposition of mar- 
tial law in Greece, including the censorship of 
the mails and the right of the military to enter, 
search, and seize without warrant. 

The criterion of continuity also guides in se- 
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lecting those items which indicate developments 
in continuing processes. Migrating to more fa- 
vored environments, developing the art of gov- 
ernment, achieving nztional independence, and 
securing religious and intellectual freedom are 
examples of timeless, inclusive processes, China’s 
efforts to emerge from feudalism have constituted 
a long and costly process. News about strikes, 
labor laws, safety regulations, automobile acci- 
dents, and licensing of radio and television are a 
few examples of items which show the continu- 
ing process of social adjustment to modern in- 
ventions. 

Reliability: A bewildering confusion of propa- 
ganda, rumor, opinion, coloration, distortion, 
and bias confronts the reader. In their zeal to 
mould public opinion, most newspapers seem to 
have forgotten their original function as dis- 
tributors of the news. The same may be said of 
most radio news programs. To preserve his intel- 
lectual integrity the reader is compelled to ap- 
praise critically all news reports. He must dis- 
tinguish between rumor and truth, fact and opin- 
ion, verity and propaganda. He must remember 
and compare past events with present reports. 
He must consider the particular viewpoint that 
a person, organization, or agency is likely to ex- 
press. At a recent conference of managing editors 
of the Associated Press, it was decided that re- 
ports from abroad should henceforth be “inter- 
pretative.” It was feared that Americans do not 
understand mere facts about foreign countries. 
Therefore, their correspondents are to be in- 
structed to include “clarifying explanations” in 
their foreign reports. Such policy probably means 
biased reporting. If so, it will create another 
obstacle in the reader’s search for reliability. 


APPLYING THE CRITERIA 


HESE ten criteria provide a scale by which 

to select items, In the practical application 
of this scale, news items should meet the two 
irreducible criteria of suitability and reliability. 
When an item proves to be suitable and reliable 
it may then be evaluated according to the other 
criteria. For example, the announcement, “Royal 
Son Born to Elizabeth” obviously fulfills the re- 
quirements of suitability and reliability. In addi- 
tion it meets the criteria of scope, notability, and 
import. Its scope is the British Empire. Notability 
alone would justify its inclusion, for it concerns 
persons of the highest rank in the British world. 
The import or significance of this event, as in 
all events, will vary according to the viewpoints 
of individual readers. To some the import is the 


birth of a future British ruler. Others may con- 
sider the unifying influence exerted throughout 
the Empire by a common feeling of loyalty and 
affection for the king and the royal family. Such 
persons may see in the event, with its popular 
emotional appeal, a further strengthening of 
those cultural and psychological ties which play 
an important role in British affairs and in Brit- 
ain’s foreign policies. 

Another example of how these criteria may be 
used to select news items may be drawn from the 
headline, “Leave China, Yanks Told.” This news 
item is perhaps most important for its portent, 
although it rates high in scope, notability, ur- 
gency, and continuity. It portends the control of 
China by the Communists, the downfall of Chiang 
Kai-shek, and changes in American foreign policy 
regarding China, Korea, and the whole Far East. 
Scope and notability are evident, since two large, 
influential, and populous countries are involved. 
The situation as described in the news is critical, 
and the appeal to Americans to leave China is 
urgent, As a phase of the Chinese civil war it is 
an occurrence in a continuing event. In a more 
inclusive sense it is a development in the continu- 
ing process of the long and bitter struggle of the 
Chinese people for 'and reform and better living 
conditions. 

An item valuable for its recency and utility 
was one which appeared recently headlined, “Ex- 
pert Says Phones to Use Microwaves.” This item 
described a new development in communication 
by which a person may phone long distance any- 
where in the country by simply dialing and beam- 
ing on narrowcast microwaves to specific receiv- 
ers. In other words, direct communication over 
long distances will soon be possible. While this 
item would be selected because of its import and 
portent, its greatest value lies in its recency and 
utility. 

From the above examples it is clear that most 
news items may be selected on the basis of more 
than one criteria, and that there is no sharp de- 
markation between the concepts of scope and 
notability, import and portent, urgency and re- 
cency, and other closely related criteria. 

These criteria may be useful to teachers and 
discussion leaders in selecting items for a current 
events program. They may aid the individual 
reader in analyzing, evaluating, appraising, and 
interpreting the news. The application of these 
criteria should contribute to an expanded con- 
ception of citizenship, to greater participation in 
civic activities, and to a clearer understanding 
of world affairs. 
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Teaching Controversial Issues: 


It Can Be Done 


John D. Lawrence 








N ALMOST evangelical fervor seems to 
characterize many of our discussions 
concerning the teaching of controversial 

issues. As is true of most crusades, the upshot is 
a wider cleavage between the redeemed and the 
apathetic. On one side the shouts grow louder 
with, “Teach them and forget the consequences!” 
On the other side, those frightened by discord 
begin to multiply their cautions. Some of us who 
had hoped to live our lives as perfectly normal 
teachers are tempted to sympathize with carica- 
tures of Mr. Quixote and Mr, Milquetoast. 

When Calvin Coolidge returned from church, 
his wife asked whether he enjoyed the service. His 
answer was a one-word affirmative. When she 
asked the minister’s topic, he answered, “Sin.” 
Somewhat annoyed by the paucity of his com- 
ments, she pressed for further details. Coolidge’s 
summary of the preacher’s remarks was, “He was 
against it.” 

Most educators would be against striking con- 
troversial issues from the curriculum. The goals 
of education cannot be achieved without con- 
sidering live problems. Instead of defending our 
right to teach real social problems, perhaps we 
should call a truce in this verbal barrage long 
enough to examine the classroom techniques for 
handling these potential land-mines. 


PRINCIPLES 


HAT, then, are the classroom methods 
which are effective in dealing with con- 
troversial issues? Or, conversely, which procedures 
make for a misinterpretation of our intentions 
by students or by people in the community? Per- 
haps answers to these questions should embody 








“Perhaps,” the author of this article suggests, “one 
of the blind alleys (in education) is the controversy 
over controversies.” With this as a premise, he formu- 
lates several principles, which, if followed, would 
help to take the wrong kind of controversy out of 
controversial issues. Mr. Lawrence is coordinator of 
the secondary school curriculum in Los Angeles. 








more than a bag of tricks for handling difficult 
problems. Perhaps they should include indica- 
tions of effective or ineffective teaching in all 
situations. 

“T'll Be the Judge.” It is so easy for an other- 
wise effective teacher to allow most classroom 
activities to be pointed toward him. In such a 
teacher-centered situation, the instructor will 
sooner or later find it almost impossible to walk 
the tight-rope which has been set up. If participa- 
tion is entirely on the basis of teacher to pupil 
and pupil to teacher, the teacher almost invaria- 
bly becomes by implication a final arbiter in all 
issues, Certainly this is a role which few of us 
would consciously assume and one for which even 
fewer are qualified. When Supreme Court Jus- 
tices have difficulty in deciding some of the issues 
which form the basis for part of our classroom 
discussions, it becomes apparent that many who 
are less informed should move cautiously. 

“You Be the Jury.” Perhaps too often we place 
emphasis on these final answers rather than on 
the process of attacking problems. The class does 
not play the role of the jury. As a matter of fact, 
one good measure of how much real study has 
been brought to bear on a problem is sometimes 
the degree of open-mindedness toward the issue. 

Then, too, the wind must be tempered to the 
shorn lamb. At different maturity levels children 
can attack problems of varying complexity with 
a view to arriving at actual decisions or patterns 
of action. Very often students are asked to de- 
cide leftist-rightist issues, for example, before they 
have been given many opportunities to experi- 
ence democracy in situations closer to their im- 
mediate interests. 

How many of us have prided ourselves on fight- 
ing the windmills to offer an unbridled criticism 
of affairs at the national level and have turned 
thumbs down on an investigation of undemo- 
cratic practices in Baked Potato High School? 
How many of us would defend a teacher’s right 
to present to our own children a point of view 
contrary to ours on international affairs and have 
given little thought to having a real democracy 
operating in our home? 


9. 
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Teaching effective living must evolve an ex- 
perience curriculum. What a paradox it is to ob- 
serve an autocratic classroom working on ex- 
plosively controversial problems of democracy. 
Such an observation leaves a person with the 
same feeling as do the election results in a totali- 
tarian state. Verbalized support of our way of life 
is not enough. Democracy does not need our de- 
fense. It needs teachers and parents who are not 
afraid to let it operate at school and at home. 

Playing By Ear. Noise without a plan can some- 
times sound like music if there are not too many 
participants and if the audience is extremely 
limited. Otherwise it is quite convenient if every- 
one is in the same key, knows the pattern of 
sounds, and knows how he is contributing to that 
pattern. Teacher's singing by ear grows tiresome 
and unplanned student participation quickly be- 
comes unbearable. Too many English classes, so- 
cial studies classes, or any of the others are play- 
ing by ear. Little does it matter whether they have 
discarded the “dead” classics or whether they are 
trying to do the modern and the popular things. 
Discord is just as unpleasant whether it’s over 
Beethoven or boogie, Shakespeare or Steinbeck, 
the Peasants’ Revolt or the Rise of the Proletariat. 

The question, then, is, “How does this activity 


contribute to the educational objectives which 
we have set up?” The answer should be so clear 
that it is easily obvious to the teacher, the stu- 
dents, the parents, and to everyone else who is 
interested in strengthening the democratic way of 
life. All problems should be selected, not for the 
amount of heat they generate, but for the activi- 
ties which they provide in learning to live effec- 
tively in our democratic society. 

Evaluation. The teacher alone is not to decide 
the degree of success the class obtained in reach- 
ing these objectives. Evaluation itself is part of 
each learning activity and should be a coopera- 
tive, continuous process. Growth in ability to 
work together in groups and committees, to make 
investigations, to utilize human resources, to 
make reports, and to apply the principles of 
group dynamics is evidence that class activities 
have provided some opportunities to experience 
democratic living. 

In short, the degree of success which we have 
attained in teaching controversial issues is meas- 
ured in the same way that we measure all effec- 
tive teaching. Perhaps in this perspective we can 
see many roads to the same goal. Perhaps too, one 
of the blind alleys is the controversy over con- 
troversies. 





LARGER HORIZONS FOR THE CHILD 


(Continued from page 71) 


any content within the child’s comprehension to 
meet such needs as those discussed in this study. 

Another implication for curriculum planning 
is quite obvious. Although it is undoubtedly de- 
sirable to stress likenesses in our discussions of 
peoples in other sections of the country and other 
parts of the world, differences, where they exist 
and are significant, should be pointed out and 
the reasons for them explained. Otherwise, chil- 
dren will be suspicious that some of the truth is 
being withheld and may cause them to reject 
what they are being taught in the classroom. 

It should be emphasized, in summary, that 
there is no recommendation either expressed or 
implied in this article that the emphasis in social 
learnings in the kindergarten and lower elemen- 
tary grades should be shifted away from the im- 


mediate environment. What is recommended is 
that there be time and attention devoted also 
to those other real needs of boys and girls that 
are the natural concomitants of their varied sen- 
sory experiences. Attitudes and opinions toward 
people in other parts of the country and world 
that are learned in early childhood may become 
a fixed part of the child’s personality. Because 
this is true, does it not seem fallacious, in terms 
of human relationships, to delay all instruction 
about “other persons and places” beyond the lo- 
cal community until the fifth vear of school life? 

It seems paradoxical that, in his responses to 
the children’s letters, Mr. Sih remarked: “Boys 
and girls in Chinese cities hear about Santa Claus 
and the Easter Bunny. Children in the country 
play with other kinds of dolls.” 
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The Techniques of Teaching 


Controversial Issues 


Edward Rothstein 








ONTROVERSY is an inherent and essen- 
tial element of any dynamic culture, con- 
tributing in large measure to the pattern 

of growth and development of that society. New 
concepts create new problems. The eventual solu- 
tion of these problems comes from a selective 
process, which determines to what extent the old 
is to be retained and to what degree the new is 
to be adopted. The rate and degree of change in 
society is largely influenced and directed by the 
forces involved on both sides of these issues we 
call controversial. 

In a democratic society, where the element of 
choice enters to an unusual degree, the educa- 
tional system must realize the importance of 
training students to deal intelligently with cur- 
rent problems. There is no better place than the 
classroom for such training. 


STEPS TO FOLLOW 


HE teacher has, of course, a basic responsi- 
bility for giving students systematic training 
in the handling of controversial issues. He must 
see that all aspects of the problem are considered. 
He must keep the discussion channeled along 
constructive lines. He must serve as a continuing 
and authoritative source of information. But it is 
the students themselves who must present and 
evaluate the arguments, and it is here that the 
teacher’s role of guide becomes critical. 
Adequate treatment of controversial questions 
must include a number of specific steps, among 
which are the following: 
State, define, and clarify each point of view. 
This brings out the nature of the controversy 
and clarifies the position of each of the conflict- 








Starting with a point of view similar in many 
respects to that developed by Mr. Lawrence in the 
preceding discussion, the author of this article out- 
lines a program for handling controversial issues in 
the classroom. Mr. Rothstein is a member of the 
sociology department of the University of Bridgeport 
in Connecticut. 











ing groups. Failure to make this first step will re- 
sult in much pointless discussion. 

Trace the historical background of the issue. 
Awareness of what has happened in the past and 
of the reasons for the development of the contro- 
versy permits a broader perspective of the dispute. 

Explain the function of any institutions or as- 
sociations involved. It is important to understand 
the objectives and the functions of the organized 
groups involved in the controversy. It is impor- 
tant, moreover, to be aware of the agencies that 
will have to put the proposed solution into effect. 

List the arguments given by each side. For pur- 
poses of comparison, all the arguments on both 
sides should be gathered together so that they are 
readily available to the students, who can thus 
secure an over-all picture of the problem. This 
is the raw material for critical analysis. 

Examine each argument for validity. The 
source of a fact is important in determining its 
reliability. By exercising caution, we can often 
discover inaccurate or biased sources of informa- 
tion and, in some cases, even deliberate falsifica- 
tion. We should know who the authority is and 
to what degree he is entitled to be regarded as 
an authority. Rarely can either side completely 
avoid the use of faulty basic premises, inaccurate 
analogies, improper deductions and inductions, 
or half truths and evasions. Although a statement 
by itself may be impressive, unless it is both valid 
and applicable to the problem under discussion, 
it is meaningless. 

Determine the qualitative value of each sup- 
porting idea. All reasons do not carry the same 
weight. The strength of an argument depends 
upon the nature of the advocating groups, their 
motives, their biases, their sincerity, and the 
record they have made in the fulfillment of past 
promises. The value of an argument can be partly 
measured by a knowledge of what groups or in- 
dividuals will benefit from the proposed program. 

Understand the nature of the social control 
devices used. We are aware that, barring the use 


1 For a discussion of the more obvious methods of social 
control, see L. H. Garstin, “Propaganda,” Social Education 


(January, 1949), Pp. 12-14. 
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of force, no side can hope to get its views ac- 
cepted unless it can sway public opinion. Propa- 
ganda is the method by which a group conscious- 
ly tries to control the formation of opinion. 
Conservative groups can draw upon the pervasive 
force of tradition. Liberal groups, on the other 
hand, must rely upon a reinterpretation of values. 
Reactionary groups attempt to reintroduce con- 
cepts that have to some extent been discarded 
at a previous time. Radical groups try to estab- 
lish new codes and principles. 

Many methods are used. Dramatic appeals may 
be made to the emotions of fear, hate, greed, 
loyalty, compassion, or egotism as a means of 
gaining adherents on the one hand or promoting 
opposition to an idea on the other. Intellectual 
arguments may be resorted to in an effort to sway 
opinion by logic, analogy, or the use of statistical 
information. (Careful distinction must be made 
between sound reasoning and pseudo-intellectual 
methods, such as the improper use of analogy, 
Statistics, and logic; oversimplification; obscur- 
ing the real issues; unsupported inferences; and 
unsound axioms.) The use of such abstractions 
as democracy, freedom, or communism without 
adequate definition leads to label-thinking. Sym- 
bols and symbolism are invoked when references 
are made to the flag, the spirit of Abraham Lin- 
coln, the “militant workers,” or the “capitalistic 
bosses.” Ridicule has down through the years 
proved an effective weapon in the struggle for 
thought control. Appeals to security, novelty, 
status, and imitation are widely employed. Folk- 
ways, mores, and traditions are powerful weapons 
in the influencing of behavior. Coercion and 
force may range from the psychological pressure 
of implied threats to actual physical punishment, 
imprisonment, and the death penalty. 

Unless we are aware of the forces being brought 
to bear upon us, we may be stampeded by one 
or more of the above devices into following a 
program which is actually detrimental to society 
and of benefit only to a few. As the intensity of 
debate and conflict increases, both sides tend to 
deviate farther from the realm of objective rea- 
soning, substituting emotional reaction for 
reasoned judgment. When this stage is reached, 


the possibility of a satisfactory solution becomes 
more remote. The solution of a problem then 
rests upon a choice between the extremes of black 
or white, when it originally might have been a 
choice from among varying shades of grey. Some 
of the most tragic chapters in history have been 
written by people who abandoned themselves 
to their emotions. 

Discover areas of possible agreement. After a 
recapitulation of the arguments, an effort should 
be made to discover areas of possible agreement, 
bearing in mind that compromises are seldom ex- 
actly half way between opposing views. With 
areas of agreement revealed, students should be 
in a position to propose tentative solutions, or 
at least to suggest the general direction in which 
a solution may be found. In this process it is 
necessary to consider how a proposed solution 
will affect the contending groups in particular 
and society in general. 

Indicate resources available for further study. 
Students are not, obviously, going to discover 
solutions to the major problems confronting 
society. (After all, the issues are controversial be- 
cause acceptable solutions have not yet been 
found!) Students are not, in most cases, going to 
analyze the subject completely. In every group, 
however, there will be a few who, feeling they 
have only started to explore the problem, will 
wish to investigate it more fully. The teacher 
should be prepared to direct these students to 
books, pamphlets, articles, radio scripts, films, 
and other sources of information. 

Methods used in dealing with controversial is- 
sues vary from classroom to classroom, depending 
upon the teacher’s conception of his responsi- 
bility. Those who agree that the primary objec- 
tive is to develop skills that will become a useful 
part of the student’s intellectual equipment, will 
stress techniques rather than solutions. Where it 
is necessary to economize on time, they will do 
so by eliminating detail; they will not omit any 
important step in the process of analysis. To the 
extent that they are successful, these teachers will 
share the well-earned satisfaction of watching 
their students develop the ability to analyze con- 
troversial issues in an atmosphere of objectivity. 





A number of thoughtful articles have recently appeared on the subject of controversial 
issues. The November 1948 issue of High Points (published by the Board of Education, 110 
Livingston Street, Brooklyn, New York) includes two different treatments under the same 
title, “How Shall We Teach Controversial Issues Today?” One of the articles was written 


" 


by Samuel Steinberg, the other by Woolf Colvin. The November issue of Educational Leader- 


\ {ship (published by the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1201 
Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) was devoted to the theme, “Looking at Contro- 
versial Issues.” The articles in Educational Leadership cover every level of public education, 


from elementary school through the college. 
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Notes and News 
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NCSS Annual Business Meeting 


The Business Meeting held on November 26, 
1948, in conjunction with the Twenty-eighth An- 
nual Meeting of the NCSS in Chicago, was re- 
ported in the January issue of Social Education, 
except for the report of the Executive Secretary, 
which was held over because of space limitations. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY'S REPORT 


Merrill F, Hartshorn reported that at the end 
of the current fiscal year the Council was in 
sound financial condition with resources slightly 
larger than those of a year ago. However, because 
of continued increases in the cost of operation, 
particularly in printing costs, the Council will 
have to practice every possible economy if its 
financial position is not to be impaired. 

The Board of Directors has authorized a 
budget totaling $44,000 for the 1948-49 fiscal 
year (not including the budget for the editorial 
office of Social Education). The growth of the 
Council is reflected in the size of this budget 
when it is compared with the budget of $16,000 
authorized for the fiscal year 1943-44. 

During the past year both membership income 
and publications sales reached an all-time high. 
This is the sixth consecutive year in which gains 
have been made in each of these categories. The 
assistance of members, and especially the officers 
of state and local councils, in promoting the work 
of the National Council is deeply appreciated. 
The work of these individuals constitutes a valua- 
ble asset to the National Council, and they de- 
serve a great deal of credit for the growth of the 
National Council. It is hoped that ways and 
means for strengthening the working relation- 
ships between the local and national organiza- 
tions can be developed during this coming year, 
as experience has proved that such a procedure 
is mutually beneficial. 

During the past year, the National Council 
assisted a number of local councils by securing 
speakers for their meetings. This service will be 
continued during the coming year, and councils 
desiring speakers are urged to contact the Execu- 
tive Secretary well in advance in order to allow 
time to plan itineraries. Such speakers make no 
charge for their services, but local groups are 
asked to help with travel expenses. 

Approximately 1500 social studies teachers at- 


tended the Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting in 
Chicago. An analysis of the registration data 
shows that thirty-nine states and the District of 
Columbia were represented at the meeting. Some 
of the more distant states represented and the 
number of members from each were: California, 
seven; Washington, two; Colorado, seven; Texas, 
eight; Florida, seven; New Hampshire, one; and 
Massachusetts, eleven, Several foreign countries 
were represented by exchange teachers. These 
included England, Norway, Sweden, and the 
Philippine Islands. Four teachers from Canada 
were present. This was an excellent showing and 
represents the widest geographical attendance the 
Nationa] Council has had at an annual meeting. 


Maine 


“Enriching the Social Studies Courses Through 
Local and State History” was the theme of the 
annual meeting of the Maine Council for the 
Social Studies Teachers, held during the session 
of the Maine State Teachers Convention in Port- 
land, October 29. 

May Hall James brought greetings from the 
New England Association. A panel discussion was 
held with the following speakers and topics: 

Retiring president Elizabeth Ring of Portland 
spoke on “Integrating Local History in the Senior 
Course in United States History.” John Grindle 
described a “Local History of Pittsfield,” written 
by his students. Bernice Sterling described some 
“Local History Projects.” Other topics and 
speakers included “Learning Through Field 
Trips,” by Robert Strout; “The Maine Travel 
Course,” Forrest Stowell; “Student Legislatures,” 
Grace Brown, assisted by four high school stu- 
dents; “A Professor Looks at the Need of Better 
Training for Citizenship,” Edward Dow, Uni- 
versity of Maine. 

Following this panel discussion, a business 
meeting was held. The officers chosen for the 
coming year were president, Grace Brown, Rock- 
port High; vice president, Frank Wimmer, Ed- 
ward Little High, Auburn; and secretary, Rosella 
Lovett, South Portland.—G. B. 


Central Ohio 


The Central Ohio Teachers Association, Social 
Science Section, met in Dayton on October 29 and 
elected Charles H. Detling as president for the 
current year, The next meeting of the associa- 
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tion will be in Columbus on October 28, 1949. 


North Carolina 


The North Carolina Council for the Social 
Studies met in conjunction with the Harriet 
Elliott Social Science Forum at the Woman’s Col- 
lege, University of North Carolina. William 
Carleton, University of Florida, spoke at the 
luncheon meeting.—H. W. 

Virginia 

The Social Studies Section of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association met in Richmond on October 
29. R. E. Swindler, of the University of Virginia, 
president of the group, presided at the meeting. 
The first part of the meeting dealt with the theme 
“Know Your Virginia,” with the following topics 
and speakers: ““What’s Wrong with Social Studies 
Instruction,” R. E. Swindler; “Contributions of 
Population and Economic Research Data to So- 
cial Studies Instruction,” J. L. Lancaster, Bureau 
of Population and Economic Research, Univer- 
sity of Virginia; “Cooperation between the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies and the 
Local Associations,’”’ Merrill F. Hartshorn, Execu- 
tive Secretary, NCSS; “Need for Permanent His- 
torical Commission in Virginia, in Cooperation 
with the Program of the Public Schools,” William 
M. E. Rachal, Research Assistant World War II, 
History Division, Virginia State Library; and 
“Government and Citizenship in Virginia,” Col. 
Francis Pickens Miller, Farmington, Virginia. 

The second part of the program was built 
around the theme “Know Your World,” with 
topics and speakers as follows: “Report on the 
Workshop at Farmville,” O. A. Hutton, Director 
of Instruction, Charlottesville City Schools; “Con- 
tribution of Geography to World Understanding 
on the Junior High School Level,” Representa- 
tive of School of Geography, University of Vir- 
ginia; “Contribution of Economics to World 
Understanding on the Part of Teachers in the 
Public Schools,” Dr. Duncan C. Hyde, Professor 
of Economics, University of Virginia; “Contribu- 
tion of Courses in International Relations to 
World Understanding and Peace,” Representa- 
tive from Sweet Briar College; and “Summary 
of the Discussion,” Fred M. Alexander, Director 
of Secondary Education, State Department of 
Education, Richmond, Virginia. 


Cleveland Council 
The Greater Cleveland Council for the Social 
Studies has a local membership of over goo teach- 
ers. During 1948, they held six meetings: 


In January, Stanley E. Dimond, Director of 
Social Studies, Detroit Public Schools, spoke on 
the subject, “Can Schools Develop Better Citi- 
zens?” In March, Edgar Dale of Ohio State Uni- 
versity presented “Teaching the Social Studies, 
A Problem in Communication.” In May, Sam 
Thompson, National Planning Association, 
Washington, D.C., spoke on “Planning by Ameri- 
cans for a Stronger Democracy.” On July 5, the 
joint meeting of the National Council at the NEA 
Convention had as its theme “Changing Em- 
phases in the Social Studies,” with Wilbur F. 
Murra, Assistant Secretary, Educational Policies 
Commission, NEA, as chairman, Lewis Paul 
Todd, Editor of Social Education, spoke on 
“Changing Emphases at the Secondary Level”; 
Ralph W. Cordier, State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania, “Changing Emphases at the 
Elementary Level’; and John E. Braslin, Teach- 
ing Film Custodians, Inc., discussed “Audio 
Visual Aids.” Several films were reviewed. Late in 
September, a panel of four school superintend- 
ents, Mark Schinnerer, Harold Maurer, Mark W. 
Essex, and W. L. Shumann, assisted by Mrs. Ethel 
Howard and Allen Y. King, spoke to a packed 
(standing room only) auditorium on the subject, 
“Your Superintendents Look at the Social Stud- 
ies.”” 

At the annual election meeting in November, a 
local council member, Guy Varner, Assistant 
Principal of Lincoln High School, spoke on the 
topic, “Latin American Schools—Friendship Bases 
in the Western Hemisphere.” This talk was a re- 
port of his nine-week’s tour by air (his second) 
of the lands south of the Rio Grande. 

The Cleveland Council granted full Local and 
National Council membership to four exchange 
teachers from England in the Greater Cleveland 
area. The names of these four teachers are Marie 
Ellen Nugent of Sheffield, Fanny Woolf of 
London, Ellen Mary Saunders of Bedford, and 
Thomas Evans of Cardigan, Wales. 

The Reporter, the Council’s local news organ, 
is published twice during the school year. The 
average size of an issue is six mimeographed two- 
column sheets. The fall issue centers largely 
around personal enrichment experiences of the 
members; the spring issue around methods. 
There are no advertisements. The editor this 
year is Jean Brunner. 

New officers for 1949 are: president, Russell 
Cunningham; vice president, Helen Reynolds; 
treasurer, August Brown; corresponding secre- 
taries, Eleanor Kosman and Allen Richardson; 
recording secretary, Hazel Clark. 
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Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Ralph Adams Brown 








East and West 


Frequent mention is made in this column of 
the work of the East and West Association, 62 
West 45th Street, New York 19, in supplying 
teachers with materials on the Far East. Because 
of the difficulty in finding usable classroom ma- 
terials in this area, teachers and school libraries 
would do well to subscribe to the Association’s 
People; East and West (monthly, $1.00 per year). 

Each issue contains a section on “News and 
Notes About People, Events, and Books Around 
the World.” Recent issues have contained such 
interesting notes as the “worry” of Chinese edu- 
cators over the “comics’’ problem in their land, 
the efforts of Polish peoples to restore their na- 
tional culture, news of UNESCO, and glimpses of 
schools in different countries. Most of the issues 
also contain information about new pamphlets 
of interest to social studies teachers. 

Recent issues have contained the following use- 
ful articles, many of them especially good to use 
in elementary-school social studies classes; “You 
People,” by Dr. G. W. Harley, long a missionary 
in Liberia; “An American Negro’s Visit to Afri- 
ca,” by Claude A. Barnett; “Challenge in Africa,” 
by John Grierson; “South Africa’s Racial Trou- 
ble,” by A. T. Steele; “Mass Education in China,” 
by Dr. James Yen; “A New Tibetan Press,” by 
Twan Yang; and “Trip of the Month,” by Julia 
L. Sykes. 

A recent publication that will be of real help 
to teachers who seek understanding of the East 
for themselves and materials for use with their 
students is Dr. Derk Bodde’s Chinese Ideas in the 
West (Asiatic Studies in American Education, 
Number 3, Washington: American Council on 
Education, 50 cents). 

Dr. Bodde notes in his foreword that “It is 
more important today than ever before that men 
of all cultures understand themselves, under- 
stand other cultures, and understand the inter- 
change and expansion of ideas which have created 
acommon denominator of all civilization. Unless 
that understanding can be gained and used as a 
basis for wise action, the nations of the modern 
world may destroy themselves and civilization as 
we know it.” 

Certainly, education, as the author notes, must 


play a major role in the building of any such 
understanding. The chapter headings will give 
some indication of the scope of this 42-page pam- 
phlet. The reader will note that the pamphlet 
deals entirely with the intellectual contributions 
of the Chinese. The chapter headings are: A Chi- 
nese Cinderella; Alchemy—Forerunner of Modern 
Chemistry; China and the Age of Enlightenment; 
Political and Economic Theories; Civil Service; 
Influence on Western Literature; Agriculture. 
There is a brief bibliography that will be useful 
to teachers having access to a good library. 

Classes in literature and science, as well as in 
history and civics, will find useful a pamphlet by 
Arthur E. Christy, The Asian Legacy and Ameri- 
can Life (New York: The John Day Co.). The 
pamphlet has been written especially for teach- 
ers and students in secondary schools and colleges. 
This writer feels sure, however, that many su- 
perior junior-high students will enjoy it and 
profit from using it. 


Textbooks and International 
Understanding 


I. James Quillen has written an 80-page pam- 
phlet that should be on the desk of all teachers 
who are seriously concerned with the effect of 
textbooks and teaching on international under- 
standing—or the lack of it: Textbook Improve- 
ment and International Understanding (Wash- 
ington: American Council on Education, $1.00). 

The pamphlet is divided into four main sec- 
tions. The first discusses “The Task and the 
Need.” Dr. Quillen notes that more than go years 
ago James T. Shotwell wrote, “For the teaching 
of history depends largely upon the textbooks 
used in the schools; and upon that teaching rests, 
to a large degree, our conception as to the char- 
acter of nations and national policies.” The sec- 
ond section, “Action in Textbook Revision and 
Improvement,” is followed by “Analysis of Text- 
books” and “Summary and Appraisal of the Text- 
book-Improvement Movement in the United 
States.” 

The three-and-a-half page bibliography con- 
tains many items of interest to teachers who like 
to observe and trace trends in social studies teach- 


ing. 
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War and Peace 


Harold Chance’s Toward Fellowship with God 
and Man (Philadelphia: American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, 25 certs) sets forth a way to per- 
sonal and international peace through the de- 
velopment of a new and deeper sense of fellow- 
ship. Many thoughtful people, who are not them- 
selves members of the Society of Friends but who 
are aware of the significant contributions of the 
Quakers to international understanding and 
friendship, will find this 50-page pamphlet of in- 
terest. It is mot classroom material. 


Americana 


A series of illustrated leaflets issued by the Na- 
tional Park Service (Washington: United States 
Department of the Interior, free) for the informa- 
tion of tourists visiting the various national parks 
and monuments offers a wide variety of pictorial, 
factual, and bibliographical information to teach- 
ers of American history. The leaflets vary in 
length from four to go pages, and contain a wide 
variety of maps and photographs, many of which 
would be useful in geography. Some of the leaf- 
lets contain a chronology of the important events 
in connection with the park or monument; many 
of them also have brief lists of books or pamphlets 
for further reading. The factual information in 
the leaflets is of different degrees of usefulness, 
but many of them would make valuable addi- 
tions to a social studies classroom library, or to 
the collection of an elementary school. The follow- 
ing titles have been arranged alphabetically. 


Appomattox Court House National Historical Monument, 
Virginia 

Bandelier National Monument, New Mexico 

Big Hole Battlefield National Monument, Montana 

Cabrillo National Monument, California 

Carlsbad Caverns National Park, New Mexico 

Chickamauga Battlefield, Chickamauga and Chattanooga 
National Military Park, Georgia and Tennessee 

Fort McHenry National Monument and Historical Shrine, 
Maryland 

Fort Matanzas National Monument, Florida 

Fort Necessity National Battlefield Site, Pennsylvania 

Gettysburg National Military Park, Pennsylvania 

Glacier National Park, Montana 

Grand Canyon National Park, Arizona 

Grand Teton National Park and Jackson Hole National 
Monument, Wyoming 

Hawaii National Park, Hawaii 

Isle Royale National Park, Michigan 

Joshua Tree National Monument, California 

Kennesaw Mountain National Battlefield Park, Georgia 

Kill Devil Hill National Memorial, North Carolina 

Lassen Volcanic National Park, California 

Lee Mansion, National Memorial, Arlington National 
Cemetery, Virginia 

McLoughlin House National Historic Site, Oregon 

Mammoth Cave National Park, Kentucky 


Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado 

Mount McKinley National Park, Alaska 

Mount Ranier National Park, Washington 

Muir Woods National Monument, California 

Natchez Trace Parkway, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi 

Perry’s Victory and International Peace Monument, Na- 
tional Monument, Ohio 

Pipestone National Monument, Minnesota 

Point Park, Lookout Mountain and Chattanooga Battle- 
fields, Georgia and Tennessee 

Shenandoah National Park, Virginia 

Shiloh National Military Park, Tennessee 

Tumacacori National Monument, Arizona 

Vanderbilt Mansion National Historic Site, Hyde Park, 
New York (A 16-page illustrated booklet dealing with 
the significance of the Vanderbilt Mansion National 
Historic Site in American history may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, at 10 cents per copy.) 

Wupatki National Monument, Arizona 

Yellowstone National Park 

Yosemite National Park 

Zion National Park, Utah 


The U. S. and the Future 


Two Public Affairs Pamphlets (Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16; 
20 cents, generous quantity discounts) deal with 
problems of vital concern to Americans of 1949, 
problems that alert social studies teachers will 
introduce into the classroom. 

In pamphlet number 143, New Threats to 
American Freedoms, Dr. Robert E. Cushman, 
Goodwin Smith Professor of Government at Cor- 
nell University, warns us that for protection 
against the present-day threats to our liberty, we 
need a “thorough knowledge and appreciation of 
our basic civil rights.” He describes the present, 
postwar threats to our fundamental rights as 
“more serious” than any faced by the American 
people “at almost any time during their entire 
history,” and warns against confusing intolerance 
with patriotism. He finds us in “danger of losing 
sight of the vitally important stake that the com- 
munity as a whole, and every individual member 
of it, has in the preservation of our freedoms,” 
and cites a number of reasons for this situation. 

Turning to the problem of our economic effi- 
ciency, Gloria Waldron and J. Frederic Dewhurst 
declare in Power, Machines and Plenty, a pam- 
phlet based on a Twentieth Century Fund study, 
that machinery and investment, rather than eff- 
ciency of labor and management, are the most 
crucial factors in increasing our productivity. 
They believe that “The skill of individual work- 
ers is important but less so than the tools 
he has to work with. . . . New and better ma- 
chinery spe!ls out greater productivity. . . . Heavy 
investment is as important as inventive genius 
to our economic system.” 
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Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Film of the Month 


Judy Learns About Milk. 10 minutes; sale: 
$45. Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st 
Street, New York 17. 

This is a film worthy of note which will be 
especially welcome for use with a primary-grade 
unit on farm life or a unit on the source of food. 
The film provides the background information 
and the experiences needed for a study of com- 
munity helpers and community services. Spe- 
cifically, it explains for young pupils the source 
of our milk supply. 

Judy, a six-year-old girl, goes on a trip to her 
uncle’s farm. On the farm she sees cows grazing 
in the meadow and drinking from a flowing 
stream. Judy learns that salt is placed in the 
fields to stimulate the thirst of the cows. A little 
calf is seen being nursed by its mother. 

At the barn the silo is being filled with fodder 
and the cows are brought in to be milked by 
hand. Before being milked the cows have their 
udders washed and are sprayed to keep flies 
away. Judy is permitted to try her hand at milk- 
ing. 

Other farm activities shown are plowing, cut- 
ting and storing hay, placing milk in the cooler 
room, and caring for the cows. The film ends 
with a sequence showing milk getting from the 
farm to the homes of city dwellers. 

The film has good continuity, is edited in a 
simple, straightforward manner, and can be easily 
understood by primary-grade pupils. The musical 
background is, for the most part, pleasing al- 
though a bit distracting at one or two points. The 
scenes which show corn being stored in the silo 
will need to be clarified by the teacher. The film 
makes an ideal introduction for the discussion of 
the farmer as a helper and of milk as a healthful 
food. 


Motion Picture News 


In “Focus on Education” the editors of the 
NEA Journal analyze recent films in which edu- 
cation is interpreted to the public. Chosen as an 
outstanding example and analyzed in the Decem- 
ber 1948 issue was A partment for Peggy, in which 
a retired professor helps to convince an ex G.I. 
that teaching is a profession for those who would 
light up dark places. 


A helpful guide to leisure-time movie fare is 
to be found in National Parent-Teacher maga- 
zine. Each month this journal reviews current 
films and indicates their suitability or lack of 
suitability for different types of audiences. 

The 1948 edition of Educational Film Guide 
is now obtainable from the H. W. Wilson Co., 
g50 University Avenue, New York 52. “Bigger 
and better than ever” is a phrase which can 
honestly be applied to this new edition. Contain- 
ing a classified list of 3,733 16-mm. films, the 
Guide not only helps one to find the proper film 
but also gives complete information as to the 
nearest source, the sale or rental price, the length 
of time required for showing, and the probable 
grade level suitability. The Guide is kept up to 
date with nine monthly issues, beginning in Oc- 
tober 1948 and cumulated quarterly in Decem- 
ber, March, and June. The annual subscription 
price, including all supplements, is $4.00. 

Net proceeds derived from the sale of the mo- 
tion picture, The House I Live In, go to eleven 
charitable organizations in the United States and 
Canada according to an announcement by offi- 
cials of Young America Films, Inc., national dis- 
tributors of the film. The film, starring Frank 
Sinatra, makes a powerful plea for racial and re- 
ligious tolerance. 

The Warner Brothers new technicolor motion 
picture, Fighter Squadron, is recommended as an 
able demonstration of how a small number of 
men and planes, devoted initially to the mission 
of protecting the big bombers, changed the rules 
of fighter plane operation and created an entirely 
new concept of aerial warfare. The film contains 
exclusive combat material. 

Advance publicity on the RKO technicolor 
film, Joan of Arc with Ingrid Bergman, indicates 
that this is a motion picture which may well be 
recommended to students in our high schools. 
The showing of this film in local theatres should 
give a lift to the study of world history if teachers 
make proper use of the opportunities and stimula- 
tion it presents. 


Recent 16-mm. Sound Films 


British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 
KRO-Germany 1947. 11 minutes; rental: $1.25. This film 
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explains the work of a Kreis Resident Officer—a Kreis 
being one of the sections into which the British zone is 
divided—the ruins, refugees, shortages, smugglers, and 
hoarders which this officer must handle. 


Castle Films, 445 Park Avenue, New York 22. 

Rubber Lends a Hand. 28 minutes, color, free. The 
story of rubber on the farm. Famous farms such as the 
King Ranch in Texas and the Walker-Gordon farm in 
New Jersey are shown. 

Trees for Tomorrow. 18 minutes, free. Modern meth- 
ods of harvesting, planting, and safeguarding our lumber 


supply. 


Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 

Safe Living at School. 10 minutes; sale: black and white, 
$45; color, $90. A “safety tour” of a school to learn what 
students can do to live safely. Emphasizes courtesy, good 
housekeeping, skillful and correct actions. 

Modern Hawaii. 10 minutes; sale: black and white, 
$45; color, $90. The camera catches Hawaii as it lives and 
prospers. The audience sees the island as a scenic haven, 
economic asset, transportation crossroads, and outpost 
fortress. 

Life in a Fishing Village. 10 minutes; sale: black and 
white, $45; color, $90. The Swedish fishing village of Gra- 
varna is studied as an example of industry and interde- 
pendence. 

Films of the Nations, Inc., 55 West 45th Street, New York 
19. 

In and Around Amsterdam. 10 minutes; sale: black and 
white, $26; color, $80. The historic buildings, canals, and 
the busy streets of a modern capital. Visits to cheese mar- 
kets and quaint fishing villages. 

Picturesque Denmark. 20 minutes; sale: black and 
white, $44; color, $150. A general tour of the country. 

Majestic Norway. 20 minutes; sale: black and white, 
$44; color, $150. A tour of Norway, including a section 
on the Lapps. 

Picturesque Sweden. 20 minutes; sale: black and white, 
$44; color, $150. A good treatment of the industry and 
people of Sweden. 


Harold C. Ambrosch, P. O. Box 98, Glendale, California. 

Life of the Navajo. 10 minutes, sale: $40. Shows how 
the Navajos raise sheep, shear them, dye, card, and spin 
wool, and weave a rug. Also shows Navajo silversmiths, 
homes, and sand painting. 

Life of the Zuni Indians. 10 minutes; sale: $40. The 
Pueblo dwellers are seen at home, gardening, harvesting 
grain, baking bread, making pottery, working in silver 
and turquoise. 

Ceremonial Dances. 10 minutes; sale: $40. This film 
presents thirteen different ceremonial dances of the South- 
western Indians. The descriptive narrative and sound re- 
cording of chants and drums make this a very valuable 
film. 


The Princeton Film Center, Princeton, New Jersey. 

The Story of Human Energy. 10 minutes, color, free. 
How the sun affects plant life and what this means to 
human living. Sponsored by Corn Products Refining Co. 

Spare That Tree. 15 minutes, free. How invention has 
saved one-fifth of our nation’s wood pulp resources. 
Sponsored by Worthington Pump and Machinery Cor- 
poration. 

The Magic of Coal. 20 minutes, free. Story of coal and 
its by-products. Sponsored by Bituminous Coal Institute. 


A New Frontier. 20 minutes, color, free. The oil re- 
sources of Saudi-Arabia. Sponsored by American Oil Co. 
United World Films, Inc., 445 Park Avenue, New York 
22, N.Y. 

Latitude and Longitude. 10 minutes; rental: black and 
white, $1.50; color, $3.00. Stresses the lines resulting from 
the measurement of angles from the center of the earth. 
Clear, concise presentation. 

A United Statees Community and Its Citizens. 20 min- 
utes; rental: $3.00. A good introduction to community 
study. Pictures the activities of the people in a small 
American community. 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New 
York 17. 

How We Get Our Power. 10 minutes; sale: $45. The 
story of where our power comes from. Surveys the major 
sources of power: wind, water, fuel, explosives, and the 
atom. 


Filmstrips 


Filmstrip Distributors, 2550 University Avenue, Madison 
5, Wisconsin. 

Filmstrips for Social Studies, Kindergarten Through 
12th Grade. A guide to filmstrips by John H. Hamburg, 
price $3.25. Includes instructions for filmstrip evaluation, 
evaluations of 121 filmstrips, grade placement charts, 
alphabetical index, and a subject-matter index. A useful 
and usable guide. 


Popular Science Publishing Company, Audio-Visual Divi- 
sion, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 

Exploring Through Maps. Series of four filmstrips 
suitable for fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. Produced in 
consultation with the Audio-Visual Committee of the 
National Council for the Social Studies and the Audio- 
Visual Committee of the Department of Secondary Teach- 
ers of the National Education Association. Dr. Edith 
Parker, professor of geography at the University of Chi- 
cago, headed the committee of leading map-study experts 
who prepared this new series of filmstrips. Accompanying 
the four strips in Exploring Through Maps is an illus- 
trated teaching guide in which are reproduced all the 
frames in the series. Guide and strips are packaged to- 
gether in a sturdy, colorful, box-style file case. The entire 
list is priced at $16.50. 

Maps and Their Meanings. 50 frames, color. Presents 
basic understandings of directions in relation to every- 
day experiences of youngsters. Also explains use of color 
and symbols as aids in reading maps. 

We Live on a Huge Ball. 50 frames, black and white. 
The difficult concept of lattitude is clearly explained in 
this filmstrip. Latitude lines are shown in relation to the 
globe. Includes a great many “discussional” and “par- 
ticipating” frames. 

Flat Maps of a Round World. 50 frames, black and 
white. Helps to clarify the concept of longitude and pre- 
sents various types of map projections representing the 
globe. 

Maps and Men. 45 frames, black and white. This strip 
depicts the various types of maps used by man in busi- 
ness, recreation, travel, the study of history, geography, 
and other pursuits. It also reviews the entire series. 


Society for Visual Education, 100 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago. 
The Story of West Coast Lumber. 45 frames, free. Por- 
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trays the joint contribution of lumbering and forest con- 
servation to better American living. 

Canadian Regional Geography Series. 12 filmstrips, $33. 
Land, agriculture, and industrial activities of the Canadian 
people. 

The World—Past and Present Series. 7 filmstrips, $21. 

Egypt, Eskimos, Indians, Ancient Times, and the Stone 
Age. 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New York 
17. 
Day and Night. 40 frames, $3.50. An explanation of the 
physical phenomenon which causes our day and night. 
Valuable for geography classes. 

What Makes Rain. 40 frames, $3.50. A basic filmstrip for 
understanding the hydrological cycle. 


Radio and Television Notes 


CBS recently announced its abandonment of 
the American School of the Air for the year 1948- 
49. The reason for this move, as given by CBS 
officials, is that “School broadcasting . . . is now 
being effectively and expertly done by local school 
and university authorities, who are in a better 
position than any national service to judge com- 
munity needs and to relate broadcasts to the indi- 
vidual school curriculum at times which are suit- 
able for local listening.”” CBS now plans to con- 
centrate its energies on broadcasts directed to 
listeners of all ages. Personally, we feel that there 
is a need for national network programs, broad- 
cast during the school day and aimed at the school 
audience. With their vast facilities, the great 
broadcasting companies are able to bring to the 
schools programs of a type not within the ordi- 
nary range of local facilities. Educational broad- 
casting is still in the transitional stage and it is 
to be hoped that a policy will soon evolve which 
will strike the proper balance between the offer- 
ings of local and network authorities. 

The National Education Association, the 
Boards of Education of New York City, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore, and the National Broad- 
casting Company recently announced that a series 
of educational television programs for children, 
to be telecast daily, would be instituted early in 
1949. Entitled “Stop, Look, and Learn,” the se- 
ties will cover a wide range of subjects, including 
geography, history, government, science, litera- 
ture, and music. The programs will be telecast 
daily, Monday through Friday, at 5 p.M., EST. 


Recordings 
The Script and Transcription Exchange (Fed- 
eral Radio Education Committee, Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, 
D.C.) has released several new recordings for free 
loan to schools for a two-week period. All re- 





cordings are for slow-speed machines of 3314 
revolutions per minute. 

World Service Series. Six 15-minute programs 
on the physical and spiritual needs of Europe 
and Asia, as observed by Quaker relief workers 
in war-ruined nations. 

The Tenth Man. Thirteen 15-minute programs 
produced by the National Mental Health Associa- 
tion and designed to interpret to the public some 
of the problems concerned with the care and 
treatment of the mentally handicapped and to 
offer suggestions for promoting mental health. 

No Other Road. One 30-minute program de- 
tailing the progress achieved by the United Na- 
tions, not only in the political sphere, but also 
in the economic and social field. 

Columbia Records album MM-80o0, entitled “I 
Can Hear It Now,” is obtainable at your local 
record store. This is the story of our time narrated 
by the men who made it. Beginning in 1933 with 
the first inauguration of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
this series of recordings embraces the changes of 
the thirties, World War II, the surrender of 
Japan, and the commencement of the Atomic 
Age. Great figures of the period whose voices are 
heard include Franklin D. Roosevelt, La Guardia, 
Landon, Al Smith, Mussolini, Churchill, Willkie, 
De Gaulle, Stalin, Truman, and MacArthur. The 
album retails for $7.25. 


Helpful Articles 


Casteret, Norbert, “Lascaux Cave, Cradle of World Art,” 
National Geographic Magazine, Xciv:771-794, December 
1948. Illustrated with 11 natural color pictures of early 
cave drawings. 

Frazier, A., and Raymond, John C., “Understanding the 
Literature of Still Pictures,” See and Hear, ty:26-27, De- 
cember 1948. How students may be assisted in getting 
the most out of the pictures they see everyday. 

Gable, Martha A., “Television Is at Your Service Now,” 
School Management, xvui:4, 9, December 1948. An ac- 
count of Philadelphia’s experiments with several types 
of telecasts. 

Jenkins, J. W., “Let’s Make a Diorama,” See and Hear, 
1v:36-37, November 1948. An excellent article which tells 
exactly how to go about diorama making. Complete 
with detailed drawings. 

Madden, Samuel A., “Simplified Visual Aids in Adult 
Education,” Adult Education, xi1:173-177, August 1948. 
A very useful summary of the types of materials which 
may be utilized in teaching. 

Peterson, Lilly, “Indian Days Live Again,” American 
Childhood, xxX1v:14-15, January 1949. An account of 
a primary-grade project which utilized a variety of 
materials. 

Roos, Carl A., “A Cooperative Film Library,” NEA Jour- 
nal, Xxxvit:625, December 1948. A brief account of how 
a group of schools worked out a solution to the problem 
of how to obtain suitable classroom films. 





Book Reviews 








THe White MAN’s Peace. By No-Yong Park. 
Boston: Meador Publishing Co., 1948. Pp. 252. 
$3.00. 

Born in Manchuria, educated in the Orient 
and in the United States (at Minnesota as an 
undergraduate and at Harvard for his doctorate), 
experienced as a lecturer and college teacher, No- 
Yong Park writes this book as an advocate of 
international organization. Basically, he contends 
that peace can be achieved only through some 
form of world authority as a substitute for inter- 
national chaos. 

International anarchy he sees as the sole cause, 
not the result, of war. He concludes that wars 
must and will end either through world union or 
world conquest. The world cannot wait for edu- 
cation and democracy to become universal; it 
must have organization with strength to preserve 
peace, or face inevitable military dominion. From 
such a perspective, even the intransigeance of 
communism becomes a secondary issue. To Dr. 
Park the United Nations is a good and substantial 
beginning from which a stronger organization, 
perhaps federal in character, can be built. 

Valuable supporting materials are to be found 
throughout the book, but the wealth of incidents 
and references, ancient and modern, is essentially 
undocumented. The Oriental point of view—well 
worth acquaintance—is especially prominent in 
the final section, dealing with peace in Asia. To 
one who wishes to read widely about efforts for 
peace, this book is useful. It is not a text in any 
sense, and it can be used as supplemental reading 
only with discrimination. 

FRANKLIN L, BURDETTE 

University of Maryland 


SURVEY OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. By Wallace 
K. Ferguson and Geoffrey Bruun. Carl Becker 
and William L. Langer, Eds. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1948. 2nd edition. Pp. xxv, 970, 
xcv. $6.50. 

The late Carl Becker, in his introduction to 
the first edition of this text, states that “. . . Pro- 
fessors Ferguson and Bruun have attempted to 
write a book that has merit as a book, and not 
merely as a textbook,”’ which is a good criticism 
and an ideal way to serve the historian. A review 
of the text is naturally presumptuous, for many 


teachers either use this book for their classes or 
have thoroughly perused its contents. 

Ferguson and Bruun are well known, both for 
their ability to write and for their tendency 
toward newer interpretation. Their survey is 
noted for the inclusion of materials on social, 
cultural, and economic history, and in those fields 
they are at their best. In their discussion of 
political history, they offer a summary which, 
because of omissions, frequently causes the in- 
quisitive student—and there are some—to ask per- 
plexing questions. They have written of Western 
civilization from primitive to atomic man. 
Throughout, trends are traced with care and offer 
the student the basic facts for judgment. The 
organization is not startling, for one finds chap- 
ters with standard titles: “The Emergence of 
Russia,” “The Rise of Prussia,” ““The Catholic or 
Counter-Reformation,” “Thirty Years’ War,” 
“France Seeks Security,” and “The Post-War 
World.” The information within the chapters is 
basically sound and should interest both instruc. 
tor and student. The Duc de Sully is retrieved 
from darkness; the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic eras are brilliantly discussed; and the 
ancient world is made intelligible to students 
inquiring why they should study “dull ages past.” 

Possible errata would include such things as 
the number of sacraments or rites retained by the 
Lutheran church from the sacramental system; 
neither the influence of the New World on Spain 
nor the rise of the English cabinet system are 
discussed; and the map facing page 565 has the 
dates of 1795 and 1815 on Finland, neither re- 
lated to Russia’s acquisition of that territory. 
However, in truth, stress should be placed on the 
relative lack of error in the text and teachers may 
depend upon its accuracy. 

Profuse illustrations, maps, and charts offer 
guidance; a double-column-page format helps 
the reader because it reduces eyestrain, while at 
the same time increasing the number of words 
per page. In all it is, in this respect, a great 
improvement over the previous edition. The 
reading lists are adequate, although one might 
complain that they are at the conclusion of the 
book rather than at the end of each chapter 
where, knowing student lethargy, the instructor 
might prefer them to be. For the teacher, mar- 
ginal notes, frequent generalizations, and sum- 
maries furnish over-views which are invaluable. 
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The text should be used solely for college 
classes, Whose purposes it serves well, and not for 
high school instruction, Provocative, it has A : : 
stirred students to thinking. It has provided the Simple-Direct-Nontechnical 
$ Or content necessary for judgment. Its style and ease 
of reading are an antidote for the student’s com- A li d ) e 
. for mon misapprehension that all history is uninter- pp ¢ COHOMICS 
ency esting. The authors and editors should be com- 
-: imented for the way in which they have ful- , = 
y is ~—~ ~ ) Third Edition—By J. H. Dodd 
cial filled the needs of history teachers. 
mr AYMOND E, LINDGREN wr ' 
elds ; ee ee Ray DE. Ln Simplicity is the keynote of the presentation through- 
1 of Vanderbilt University out this entire book. The author has not gained 
‘cl Nashville, Tenn. simplicity by diluting the subject matter or escaping 
uch, 8 from otherwise difficult topics. Simplicity has been 
> In- gained by completeness and vivid presentation. It is 
: a ee : oe! , simple, direct, and nontechnical but challenging to 
A nas THe UniTep States ARMy IN Wortp War II. students of the secondary level. The table of con- 
tern § THE ARMY GROUND Forces, THE PROCUREMENT tents is as follows: 
man. AINING OF 
AND TRAINING OF GROUND ComBaT ‘TROOPS. By sate 0, Win iteieie of Qisaiaites 
offer Robert R. Palmer, Bell I. Wiley, and William |. What We Study in Economics 
The R. Keast. Washington: Historical Division, <, Goonies ond Ging tance 
hap- Department of the Army, 1948. Pp. xiii, 696. 4. Helps tor the Consumer 
e of $4.50. Unit Il. Wealth and Its Production 
ic or ‘ 5. Wealth, Income, and Welfare 
srg 2 The second volume of the Army Ground 6. Producing the Things We Want 
= Forces’ history has the characteristics of the first, © Gino ye a ee 
ihe. which was reviewed last April (XII, 183). This %. Co-operative Societies 
a one consists of detailed studies of the procure- Unit Ill, The Marketing of Goods 
struc- 2 ee, ee er . : 10. How Goods Reach Consumers 
sl ment, assignment, and training of personnel in ik, Teaddam oh Meu oad died 
: ; the ground forces. The procurement studies are Unit 1Y. Prices 
1 primarily the work of Professor Palmer of Prince- 12. Value and Prices 
: = ton; the replacement, school, and officer training . a, 
cents + i, : 4 . ° 
Assistant Professor Keast of Chicago; and the 
ae of Assistant ne “ oh Unit V. Money and Credit 
as unit training of Professor Wiley of Louisiana 1. Sone 
os as v7 eR ee ae ' i ee 16. The Money We Use 
eo State University. These scholars were with the 17, Credit end Commercial Banks 
y= Historical Section of the Army Ground Forces > a and Investment Institutions 
stem: é : 5 - . Payments Between Countries 
ninaaie during a portion of the war. The chief interest 20. Changes in Prices and Money Value 
spi of these volumes to social studies teachers grows Unit VI. Distributing Income 
albenii ut of their realistic presentation of the policies 21. Sharing What We Produce 
is the , ‘ 22. Rent for Land 
followed, and their frank evaluations of the de- 23. Wages for Labor 
er _ . 24. Interest for Capital 
gree of success or failure of each one. 25. Profits for Risk Taking 
itory. . oe iit te , 
al The major procurement problem was the att Vil, Gecnemle Wellece 
quality of the personnel assigned and withdrawn 26. Differences in Income and Wealth 
ae from the ground forces. The lack of enough A Economic Security ttn 
5 superior non-commissioned officers which re- 29. Capitalism, Socialism, Communism, and Fascism 
. me sulted was a continuing handicap. Undoubtedly Unit VIII, Government 
1elp iis — aes ° =. 30. Government and What It Costs 
me ys “ge — W ~ oo - — 5. dugins tee Cok of Macau 
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shortcomings of their program. In the study of 
redeployment training, Professor Wiley quotes an 
unnamed officer as follows (p. 647): “The capitu- 
lation of Hirohito on 14 August saved our necks. 
With things being as they were it would have 
been absolutely impossible to have sent well- 
trained teams to the Pacific for participation in 
the scheduled invasion of Japan.” This realism is 
characteristic of the volume. 

All in all, the volume is an excellent study in 
statesmanship, that clearly meets the purposes 
Thucydides had in writing his classic history. It 
differs from Thucydides in that its basis of evalu- 
ation is chiefly the Army Ground Forces rather 
than the United States Government. This grows 
out of its objective: to be a history of the Army 
Ground Forces. But for most readers the larger 
perspective would be more useful, and this per- 
spective should appear in the volumes to come on 
the War Department. 

To the former ground forces soldier this limita- 
tion will give the volume greater interest. Here 
are the answers to many of the questions soldiers 
had, and still have, regarding policies to which 
they were subject, often for no clearly apparent 
reasons. And the answers here are clear and ex- 
plicit as far as the Army Ground Forces are 
concerned. 

Like Volume I, this book is too specialized for 
high-school student reading. College students who 
are veterans will find it interesting and valuable. 
Above all, it will be supremely useful to states- 
men, military leaders, and indeed all citizens con- 
cerned with policies of national security, should 
another occasion arise that requires us to create 
large armies. 


ELMER ELLIs 
University of Missouri 


LABOR AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. By David Aloy- 
sius McCabe and Richard Allen Lester. Boston: 
Heath and Co., 1948. Pp. viii, 373. $2.75. 
This textbook is suggested for an introductory 

course in economics or a course in labor prob- 
lems, and doubtless a live teacher and some ex- 
perienced, alert students could inject some excite- 
ment and interest into its pictureless and closely 
packed pages. As it stands, it is factual but dull, 
competent but not inspired. 

Its estimate of organized labor at 14,000,000 is 
out of date. To this reviewer, the authors under- 
estimate the damage of the Taft-Hartley Act, but 
why argue about something on the way out? The 
reference to the Marxian labor theory of ex- 


change value should have used the term “social 
necessary labor’ because obviously the extra 
labor time put in by an individual worker or shop 
does not mean that their product gets a higher 
price (monetary expression of exchange value). 
The treatment of the French Syndicalists and the 
British Guilds should have mentioned our own 
native IWW. And why are the consumer and 
producer cooperatives overlooked in the survey 
of alternatives to capitalism? The description of 
the functions of unions has too little about their 
increasingly important role as welfare agencies 
and nothing about the educational and cultural 
activities which they maintain. 

The book consecutively describes (1) the 
growth, structure, policies and methods of labor 
unions; (2) the legal status of the unions and 
their relations to government; (3) the provisions 
for social security—accident and unemployment 
compensation, old age and sickness insurance; and 
(4) proposals to reorganize society and replace 
capitalism. The writers naturally prefer the meth- 
ods of the British Fabians in the Labour Party 
to the Soviet Stalinists whose ideas and methods 
are given close attention, as recommended re- 
cently by President Conant of Harvard. 

MARK STARR 


1710 Broadway 
New York 


Basic Issues OF AMERICAN DEMocRACY. A Book 
oF ReApincs. Hillman M. Bishop and Samuel 
Hendel, Eds. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1948. Pp. xiv, 323, $2.40. 

This book is designed to vitalize the study of 
American government by giving greater em- 
phasis to basic issues and the underlying values 
of democracy and less emphasis to the descriptive 
and factual aspects of government. To achieve 
this aim, Professors Bishop and Hendel have 
employed some novel principles of selection and 
arrangement of material, with the result that 
this volume is a most noteworthy addition to 
the Century Political Science Series. 

The readings are arranged under topical head- 
ings which range over a very wide field, from 
such philosophical problems as “Is a science of 
politics possible?” and “What is democracy?” to 
the more concrete and practical issues of Ameri- 
can government, such as “Is federalism obsolete?” 
and “Can congressional government do the job?” 
About 60 pages are devoted to problems of 
American foreign policy dealing largely with 
such currently debated issues as our role in 
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New and Timely Social Studies Books 














Your Personal Economics 


—New Second Edition 


Smith, Bahr and Wilhelms. A new consumer 
education textbook emphasizing right attitudes. 


Living in the City 

Adams and Walker. A new basic civics text- 
book, offering a simple, vividly interesting pre- 
sentation of city life and problems. 


Psychology for Living 


Sorenson and Malm. Applies principles of 


Deals with all important consumer problems. 


A Girl Grows Up 
—New Second Edition 


Fedder. An extensive revision, presenting new 


psychology to high school students’ needs and ™aterial on girls’ problems today. 


problems. 


Youth Comes of Age 


turity. 











Pierce. Presents the important experiences and 
problems faced by teen-agers growing into ma- 


A Boy Grows Up 
—New Second Edition 


McKown. Deals with boys’ problems in today’s 
world. Six new chapters. Practical suggestions 
and real-life illustrations. 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York 18, N.Y. 








world affairs, American-Soviet relations, and 
world government. 

Throughout, the selections are chosen and 
grouped in such a way that controversial issues 
are illuminated by two or more divergent points 
of view. Certainly, there are few teaching devices 
better calculated to stimulate student thinking 
and discussion than to place side by side under, 
let us say, the question of limits on free speech 
in a democracy, the diametrically opposed views 
of Archibald MacLeish and Max Eastman, To 
give another example, under the problem of po- 
lice powers, relevant portions are reprinted from 
the Supreme Court decisions in Lochner v. New 
York and West Coast Hotel Company v. Parrish. 

The job of selecting from the ablest writing 
has been done with great skill and the authors 
have written clear and brief introductory notes 
to put each selection in its proper setting. Hence 
this book of readings is, for the most part, a series 
of written debates or round table discussions in 
which the participants are sometimes the Su- 
preme Court, sometimes classic writers like John 
Stuart Mill, James Madison, and James Bryce, 
and sometimes more contemporary expounders 
of doctrine like Harold J. Laski, Arthur Koestler, 
Carl Becker, V. I. Lenin, and James Burnham. 


To the resourceful teacher, this volume can 
be of inestimable value on several levels. Pub- 
lished for use in college to be used alongside 
a standard government textbook, it can provide 
rich and varied discussion material as a second- 
ary-school text or as a reference book. The more 
capable high-school students, just as their college 
brethren, will profit from the training in selecting 
from amongst conflicting and ably presented 
points of view those that are most cogent and 
best supported by evidence. 

SAMUEL H. HALPERIN 


Bronx High School of Science 
New York City 


EvuROPE IN Our TIME: 1914 To THE PRESENT. By 
Robert Ergang. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 
1948. Pp. xv, 710. $5.50. 

Unusual for a text of this type is the extent to 
which the author permits himself to moralize and 
to express his views. Such expression undoubtedly 
makes the book more interesting. Selection of 
material also helps sustain interest; although 
the picturesque has sometimes been permitted to 
take precedence over the important, the author's 
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obvious wide reading on the period enables him 
to select salient points for discussion. This re- 
viewer would have preferred less stress on the 
purely military phases of World Wars I and II, 
but the new factors in warfare are well treated, 
and the proportion among the various sections of 
the book is good, There are, nevertheless, a few 
rather serious omissions, and some topics receive 
shorter shrift than is their due. Sometimes un- 
necessary background material of the pre-1914 
era is included. 

Not only is the general organization com- 
mendable, but the balance between general and 
detailed facts is on the whole excellent. The 
style is lucid, and the vocabulary such that the 
high school teacher need not fear assigning the 
book to her pupils. He or she might well warn 
them, however, that the reasons associated with 
stated facts are not always accurate. Sometimes, 
too, material not in itself faulty is so worded as to 
leave an erroneous impression. The section on 
World War II and the postwar years, which car- 
ries the story of November 1947, is a good object 
lesson in the difficulty of writing the history of 
recent years. Much of it sounds as though it 
comes directly from the newspapers of the time. 

Indeed, the numerous magazine quotations 
contemporary with the event discussed are espe- 
cially valuable for the teacher. He should also 
find innumerable minor items helpful in en- 
livening his teaching. Nor are other praiseworthy 
features hard to find. The treatment of Spain 
during World War I and its civil war, and of 
the common phases of the history of the small 
nations after 1918, is particularly good. The 
comparison between peacemaking after 1918 and 
after 1945, and the characterization of the leaders 
at the Paris Peace Conference after World War I, 
are splendid. The author puts on many events a 
valid, interesting interpretation which the reader 
would probably not arrive at by himself. At least 
some attention is paid to cultural developments; 
but it is rather difficult to understand why such 
discussion should be limited to the minor states 
and to the effect on culture of the Nazi and 
Soviet dictatorships, There are good tables, in- 
cluding those on the goals and achievements of 
Russia’s first Five-Year Plan and on naval power 
in 1939. The book contains twenty-four full-page 
illustrations. The topics of the thirty black-and- 
white maps are well chosen, and the map cap- 
tions, highlighting what the maps are designed to 
show, are excellent. 

On the technical side, the quality of the paper 
and the binding is good, and the print is very 











clear. Unfortunately, the index is somewhat in- 
complete. But the bibliography is excellent: an- 
notated, up to date, it includes magazines and 
cites bibliographies, bibliographical articles, and 
documents. 

Rosert B. HOLTMAN 
Louisiana State University 


THE AGE OF THE GREAT DEPRESSION, 1929-1941. 
By Dixon Wecter. New York: Macmillan, 1948. 
Pp. xii, 362. $5.00. 

While many leading New Dealers are pub- 
lishing colorful and patently biased accounts of 
their part in the events of the nineteen-thirties, 
historians in increasing numbers are producing 
detailed studies of particular aspects of American 
life in the same period. Broadus Mitchell’s De- 
pression Decade is an excellent analysis of the 
course of the Great Depression and the New 
Deal's efforts to end it. Basil Rauch in The His- 
tory of the New Deal has examined the changing 
character of the first two Roosevelt administra- 
tions from the standpoint of the political analyst, 
and Charles A. Beard in his numerous works 
on the New Deal's foreign policy reiterated his 
belief in American “continentalism.” Dixon Wec- 
ter in The Age of the Great Depression has ap- 
proached the events of these years from still 
another viewpoint, for he has sought to recount 
the history of the American people rather than 
that of their government from 1929 to 1941. 

Ranging over a wide area of human activity, 
Mr. Wecter writes with verve and skill about 
virtually every phase of American life except 
politics. Insofar as he permits his own ideas to 
invade the countless facts which he has accumu- 
lated, he makes it clear that he is in general 
sympathy with the New Deal’s objectives despite 
minor objections over details. Critics of the New 
Deal who felt that it went too far or did not go 
far enough will be as disappointed with Mr. 
Wecter’s attitude toward his subject as they were 
with the New Deal itself. At times the student of 
these years could ask for a more detailed examina- 
tion of the economic forces which helped to shape 
the course of American history after 1929, but 
most readers will be happy to settle for what Mr. 
Wecter has given them—a lively picture of how 
the American people lived during the world’s 
greatest economic cataclysm, No other book s0 
accurately catches the spirit of the times and no 
other book provides such a quantity of illumi- 
nating illustrative material on the effects of the 
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New Deal and the depression on the lives and 
thoughts of the American people. 

The Age of the Great Depression is descriptive 
rather than analytical history. While the author 
has definite views on a number of specific sub- 
jects, he does not integrate his ideas into any over- 
all thesis. Each of his chapters stands as an inde- 
pendent essay and bears little relationship to any 
larger pattern. The result is a curiously static 
book which builds up to no general conclusions. 
Like the other authors in the American Life 
Series, of which this volume is a part, Mr. Wecter 
is more adept at describing events than at point- 
ing out their significance. He records with many 
fascinating details what happened to various 
segments of the population from the stock market 
crash to Pearl Harbor, but he does not furnish 
a framework on which to hang these facts. 

The Age of the Great Depression should be 
invaluable to teachers of recent American his- 
tory. In it they will find an abundance of mate- 
rial suitable for use in the classroom. Their 
students will undoubtedly welcome it as a book 
which is not only informative but entertaining 
throughout. 

Harowp C. SyRETT 
Columbia University 


Do Your Own Tuinxine. By C. H. Scherf. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1948, Pp. xi, 368. $2.40. 
PsYCHOLOGY FOR Livinc. By Herbert Sorenson 

and Marguerite Malm. New York: McGraw- 

Hill, 1948. Pp. x, 637. $3.00. 

Do Your Own Thinking has been designed pri- 
marily for high school courses in mental health 
and hygiene, personality development, adjust- 
ment, and orientation. This book might well 
serve as a text in social problems courses which 
are built upon the philosophy that course plan- 
ning and class operation should proceed from 
and with the student’s individual and group 
problems. Certainly it should be examined and 
considered by teachers of such courses. Many 
chapters, such as those on propaganda, truth, 
leisure, vocations, and ethical behavior, will be 
useful for collateral reading in all social problems 
courses. 

The facts are accurate, the point of view posi- 
tive and constructive, and the presentation 
stimulating. Many of the “try these on yourself” 
questions at the end of each chapter are provoca- 
tive, and the text contains abundant questions 
that can lead the student to examine, or re- 
examine, his own attitudes and beliefs. The book 
is adequately and pointedly illustrated and, in 
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addition, an eight-page list of visual materials de- 
scribes motion pictures and filmstrips that may be 
used to supplement the text. 

Throughout the book the student is led to see 
the relationship of straight thinking to study, 
vocabulary, personality, creativeness, ethical con- 
duct, and other subjects. Among the areas dis- 
cussed are: how we learn, the effect of emotions 
on thinking, the development of fears, leisure, 
alcohol and thinking, thinking about right and 
wrong, and an intelligent understanding of 
humor. 

The approach to sex education and drinking 
are down to earth and man to man. “The for- 
tunate child gets early and reasonable sex educa- 
tion,” says the text. It continues, “If you yourself 
have not had it, resolve that your children will 
receive it.” Included in a very comprehensive 
coverage of “How Alcohol Affects Thinking”’ is 
a delightful illustration built on the principle 
that most people want to “experience everything 
once.” A young man says to his father, “I’m go- 
ing to get drunk tonight, just to experience the 
sensation.” His father suggests that, on his way 
downtown, he might climb a pole and put his 
hand on the power line just to experience the 
sensation of 12,000 volts of electricity passing 
through his body. Many such illustrations give 
the zest to reading which can command the at- 
tention of secondary school students while driv- 
ing home irrefutable points regarding human 
behavior. 

In the hands of a skilled, resourceful teacher, 
this work can give real meaning to an area often 
either neglected or superficially glazed over. 

In Psychology for Living “whatever will be 
most helpful to the teen-age group has been se- 
lected from the field of psychology and applied 
to the problems of high school students.” The 
text is intended for use in courses in psychology 
but many sections are suitable for reference or 
supplementary reading for social studies, mar- 
riage and the family, and human relations. Mr. 
Sorenson and Miss Malm have done an admirable 
job in presenting psychology so that it is under- 
standable and meaningful for teen-agers, 

After presenting the basic ideas of psychology, 
the authors turn to boy-girl relationships, mar- 
riage, and careers. For example, under the head- 
ing “Your Success with the Opposite Sex,” a girl- 
to-girl conversation gives down-to-earth answers 
to many problems stressing both boy and girl 
responsibilities and biological and psychological 
reactions. The chapter on choosing a vocation in- 
cludes a question outline for use in making a 


personal survey; a method of critically analyzing 
job experiences; and specifics on finding a posi- 
tion, applying, writing the letter of application, 
etc. The consideration of marriage ends with a 
series of typical situations faced by the teen-age 
group. The student is asked to serve as “marriage 
counselor” in handling these problems. 

The book has been written in line with prin- 
ciples of sound textbook writing. The chapters 
begin with provocative questions, are well 
charted and graphed, have superior illustrations, 
and a list of visual aids. The friendly tone in 
which the book is written and the hundreds of 
pointed case studies should inspire introspection. 

RoBERT BAyLeEss Norris 
Cortland (N.Y.) State Teachers College 


OCCUPATIONAL PAMPHLETS: AN ANNOTATED Bis- 
LIOGRAPHY. By Gertrude Forrester. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1948. Pp. 354. $2.50. 

It has long been recognized that pamphlets 
dealing briefly with a single occupation are more 
popular with students and can be more economi- 
cally kept up to date than books dealing with 
many different types of work. Miss Forrester has 
annotated some 3,000 occupational pamphlets, in- 
cluding individual job descriptions, job families, 
and interviewing aids. This material comes from 
more than 350 sources. It is listed by occupation 
as well as in a series under the publisher’s name. 

Besides the usual occupations, the pamphlets 
cover information on choosing a career, on ap- 
prenticeships, on charts and posters, jobs for the 
handicapped, and methods of obtaining work. 
A chapter is devoted to an explanation of how 
to index and file the various materials. Through 
the careful collection and annotation of these 
many pamphlets, Miss Forrester has provided so- 
cial studies teachers with the basic materials 
necessary for teaching an occupations course or 
unit. Librarians, also, will find the information 
contained in this book invaluable for building 
up a vocational file. 

MARIAN RAYBURN BROWN 

Cornell University 
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